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Established 1886 


V-Day 


“‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
0. H. PERRY 


America’s superb production has been a potent factor in the 
present prelude to victory. When this enormous potential 1s 
again directed into peaceful channels, it should presage an era 
of prosperity beyond anything yet seen. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry, overcoming almost insuperable 
obstacles of manpower and materiél shortages, has contributed 
mightily. With the reopening of world channels and the easing 
of war strictures, this industry should remain in the vanguard of 
progress. 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


— INCORPORATED — 


WOOD PULP 


22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
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HEAVY-DUTY CLUTCH 
WITH A WAR RECORD 


To help ships maneuver faster than ever before 
—to help drags and shovels move earth by the 
million tons—to help heavy machines produce 
war implements 24 hours a day—those are the 
jobs on which the Fawick Airflex Clutch has 
earned its record. 

Controlling power by air pressure, without 
levers or arms or springs, the Fawick Airflex 
Clutch needs no adjustments, no lubrication. It 
absorbs shocks and vibration and corrects for 
misalignment. 

If you have a tough clutch or brake problem 
in any kind of heavy-duty service, write to our 
Engineering Department for information—they 
can help YOU. 


12 iMPORTANT OPERATING 
ADVANTAGES 


. Simple in design and 7. Quick stopping 


operation 
8. Runs cooler—uniform 


. Flexible control by air pressure 


. No adjustments or oiling— 9. Controls torque by air 
low maintenance pressure 


. Dampens vibration— . Greater capacity—more 
absorbs shocks .compact 


- Corrects misalignment . Replaces couplings 


automaticall 
. . Remote control by 4-way 


- Smooth starting—no jerks air valve 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 


9919 Clinton Rd. Cleveland 11, Ohio 


In Canada, Renold-Coventry, Ltd., Montreal, 
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Paper and Pulp Increases in Newfoundland 


Bowater’s and Anglo-Newfoundland Mills Step Up Production But 
Shipping Difficulties Present Formidable Problem — Dismisses 
Paper Union’s Appeal — Interest Gains In Forest Conservation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., September 25, 1944—Despatches 
from Newfoundland during the past week state that 
a distinct improvement has taken place there in the 
production of newsprint and chemical pulp. The 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company’s mill 
at Grand Falls, which is producing newsprint at 
capacity, is now producing sulphite pulp for export, 
while the plant of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills at Corner Brook, which for a long 
period had been running on short time, is also now 
producing newsprint at capacity. The capacity of the 
first-named is 1,200,000 lbs. of newsprint and 
wrappers and 280,000 Ibs. of unbleached sulphite 
fibre per 24 hours; and the capacity of Bowater’s 
is 1,330,000 Ibs of newsprint and 500,000 Ibs. of 
sulphite fibre per 24 hours, 


The greatest difficulty which these mills, which 
provide by far the most important manufacturing 
industry on the island, have had to face during the 
war has been in connection with shipping. It has to 
rely entirely on ocean shipping to get its products 
to market. Until quite recently the German U-boat 
campaign cut down the available shipping to a 
minimum. With the defeat of the U-boat campaign, 
however, the situation has improved materially, and 
although this has been followed by diversion of 
shipping to invasion support, it is anticipated that 
from now on the shipping accommodation required 
will be forthcoming. 


Bowater’s Output Widely Distributed 


The Bowater’s mills up to the close of 1941 
produced paper for nearly all the Empire markets 
and in particular for Great Britain, where owner- 
ship and control is maintained. Exports to these 
markets, however, have been drastically reduced since 
1942, and the output was shipped mainly to the North 
and South American markets. Production in the last 
couple of years has also been adversely affected by 
shortages in labor and in wood supply. Apparently 
these shortages have now been overcome, for the 
mills have resumed production at capacity. 

In the case of the Anglo-Newfoundland mills, much 
attention has been given ever since the outbreak of 
the war to the enlargement of the company’s pulp 
producing facilities, and while war priorities have 
held these enlargements to a minimum, additions 
to the equipment of the sulphite mill and machine 
room have been made, and a second unit has been 
installed to cut down screening waste. 


To date the exports of newsprint from Newfound- 
land during the present year have shown a steady 
improvement as compared with last year. For the first 
seven months this year they amounted to 173,946 tons, 
as compared with 139,632 tons in the like period of 
1943. Indicative of the present trend is the fact 
that in August production amounted to 25,239 tons, 
as compared with 21,795 tons in July. The improving 
shipping situation is reflected in the fact that so far 
this year there has been an increase in shipments to 
overseas markets to 97,996 tons, as compared with 
61,409 tons in the like period of 1943. At the same 
time shipments to the United States declined from 
101,090 tons to 61,943 tons. , 


Dismiss Paper Unions’ Appeal 

The National War Labor Board has dismissed an 
appeal by two unions against a Quebec War Labor 
Board decision affecting employees of Price Bros. 
and Co. paper mill at Jonquiere, Que. 

The unions—International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Papermill Workers (A.F.L.) and the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers (A.F.L.) 
—originally applied to the Quebec board for an 
increase from 45 to 56 cents an hour in the base 
rate in Price Mills at Jonquiere, Kenogami and 
Riverbend, Que. The Jonquiere rate was stepped 
up to 47% cents while the other two mills were 
increased to 50 cents. 

The National Board, in turning down the appeal, 
said the Jonquiere mill was a board mill while the 
other two were recognized as newsprint mills. A 
differential in rates paid at mills of these types 
had been established in previous cases. 

From Chicoutimi it is announced that Philippe 
Lessard, president of the National Federation of 
Pulp and Paper Workers affiliated with the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labor, has received 
the text of collective agreements with Price Brothers 
mills at Jonquiere, Kenogami and Riverbend. 

The agreements incorporate the recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission which investigated 
the strike in the Price Brothers’ mill several months 
ago. 

Interest Grows in Forest Conservation 

Indicative of the tremendous interest being aroused 
in forest conservation is the fact that the Quebec 
Forestry Association has decided to hold provincial 
conventions at regular intervals. The first of these 
conventions has been scheduled for Quebec City on 
August 3, 4, and 5, at which many notable speakers 
will attend. 





News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 


Foreman’s Club of Kimberly Mill Presented With Charter—Twin 
City Safety Council Elects Aderhold General Chairman — Banta 
Quarter Century Club Meets — Warns of Forest Fire Menace. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., September 25, 1944.—A charter 
was presented Monday evening, September 18, to 
the newly-organized Kimberly Mill Foremen’s Club, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, at a dinner meeting of 
the group at Conway hotel in this city. * 

The Kimberly (Wis.) mill club has a membership 
of 61. I. W. Kersten is president; Harold Fird, vice 
president ; C. F. Bouressa, secretary, and J. B. Clark, 
treasurer. 

The charter was presented by L. W. Lohrey, per- 
sonnel director of Delco Products division, General 
Motors, Dayton, Ohio, who represented the National 
Association of Foremen. After the presentation, Mr. 
Lohrey spoke on “Why Stop Learning?’ He dis- 
cussed the founding of the association and said that 
three quarters of the states have foremen’s clubs 
affiliated with the national organization. 

Thousands of dollars are spent yearly on corre- 
spondence courses to improve the type of foreman- 
ship, but only about 1% of the courses are completed, 
he said. 

Cola G. Parker, president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation; Ernst Mahler, executive vice president, 
and John Simonich, acting personnel director, were 
guests at the meeting. 


H. A. Aderhold Heads Safety Council 


Howard A. Aderhold of the Marathon Corporation 
was elected general chairman of the Twin City Safety 
Council when the advisory committee met Tuesday 
afternoon, September 19, in the Vocational school 
office at Menasha, Wis. He succeeds Francis T. 
Rooney, who has left the employ of the Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, Menasha, to become associated 
with the Ralson Purina Company. H. L. Sherman, 
Menasha Vocational school director, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Only two meetings will be held this year, the first 
in Menasha and the second in Neenah, because of gas 
rationing and overtime work of employes in various 
plants. Community safety will be stressed at two 
general meetings, and emphasis will be on industrial 
aspects at the foremen’s monthly meetings. 

Other members of the advisory committee who 
attended the meeting included Herman Goffin, Berg- 
strom Paper Company ; Gordon Mortensen, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation; Joseph C. Conway, Banta Pub- 
lishing Company; Don Severson, Neenah Paper 
Company ; Joe Zelinske, Wisconsin Tissue Mills. 


Banta Quarter Century Club Meets 


The Twenty-Five Year Club of the George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., will honor five 
veteran members at its annual meeting Tuesday, 
October 3, at Hotel Menasha, Menasha, Wis. 

The five have all recently achieved 25 years of 
continuous service with Banta. They are Rudolph 
Fenske, William Griesbach, Chris VandenBrenden, 
Veronica Voissem and Homer Bishop. 

At present the club has nine members, including 
Mrs. George Banta, Sr., president of the firm ; George 


Banta, Jr., vice-president; R. E. Thickens, vice- 
president ; C. A. Peerenboom, secretary; M. A. Van- 
derhiden, Clarence Bodner, G. A. Bublitz, Louis 
Mottel and Mrs. Fred Kunz. 


Publishers Gives Timber Tract to School 


The Forestry club of Merrill High School, Merrill, 
Wis., has become the owner of the largest high 
school forest in Wisconsin with the gift of a 560- 
acre tract by William T. Evjue, editor and publisher 
of the Capital Times at Madison, Wis. 


Reports Gain in Big Eau Pleine Reservoir 


A gain of 14 million cubic feet of water in the 
Big Eau Pleine reservoir, the first since June, was 
reported last week by the Wisconsin Valley Improve- 
ment Company, Wausau, Wis. The loss in upper 
river reservoirs was 153 million cubic feet. The total 
storage, 7,669,000,000 cubic feet, was 41.43% of 
capacity, compared with 14,189,000,000 cubic feet 
of storage a year ago. 


Dr. Kress Talks on Essentiality of Paper 


The important part the paper industry is playing 
in winning the war was stressed in a recent talk 
before the Appleton Rotary Club, Appleton, Wis., 
by Dr. Otto Kress, technical director of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry. “If paper manufacturing 
stopped tomorrow, we could no longer fight the war 
as it is being fought today,” he said. j 


Labor Board Orders Vacation With Pay 


The Sixth Regional War Labor Board in Chicago 
has ordered one week’s vacation with pay for 
employees having a year’s service last January 1, 
and two weeks for employees having five years of 
service on the same date. 


Forester Warns of Forest Fires 


Apart from the enormous losses in wood and wood 
products as the result of forest fires, there is a 
secondary loss that is almost inestimable to sports- 
men. That is the toll in life taken from among game 
birds, animals and fish. 

Harris Collingwood, chief forester of National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, issued a plea 
recently to hunters and fishermen not to start fires 
carelessly. He declared that nine out of every ten 
forest fires are man-caused. 


Joseph J. Levis Resigns 


Joseph J. Levis, who has been associated for the 
past fifteen years with the Merrimac Paper Company, 
Inc. of 295 Madison avenue, New York City, with 
mills located in Lawrence, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced his resignation from this company to become 
effective October 1, 1944. : 

During recent years he has held the position otf 
vice president and assistant treasurer, and manager 
of the mills, as well as New England sales manager. 
His plans for the future are indefinite, but will be 
announced later, 
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BUSINESS 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Other Dow products for the Paper Industry include: 
Methocel, Ethocel, Caustic Soda and many other chemicals. 
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Penicillin is one of the rare examples 
of mold doing a beneficial job. But for 
the most part, mold has always been 
an enemy—especially in your business 
and in your product. 


Dow has devoted many years’ research 
to the development of 17 related prod- 
ucts—the Dowicides—to defeat mold 
and bacteria growth in their attacks 
on industry. These products are, in a 
sense, new, but they are nevertheless 
already doing an outstanding job in 
putting mold out of business in the 
paper, paint, textile and leather fields. 


Because of high humidity present at most 
stages of paper manufacture, mold is a serious 
problem. Since lap-stock retains a high mois- 
ture content and is usually stored before use, 
many manufacturers are now applying Dowi- 
cides at the lgpping machine. Pulp that is held 
in stock chests for some time is liable to “sour” 
and here again Dowicides are defeating mold 
and protecting the quality of the pulp. Where 
it is desirable to produce mold-resistant paper 
—for example, paper for soap wrappers— 
Dowicides can be added in manufacture as 
permanent protection against mold. Adhesives 
used in paper manufacture can be similarly 
treated. Write to the Dowicide Division for 
additional details on how to put mold out of 
business—your business! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York * Boston * Washington + Philadelphia + Chicago 
St. Louis * Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Midwest Market Uncertain As to the Future 


Fourth Quarter Allocation News Interpreted As Discouraging To 
Expectations of More Paper For Civilians — Coming N.P.T.A. 
Meeting Awaited With Interest—Professional Paper Group Meets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 25, 1944.—Most recent 
checkups on the present situation in the Chicago paper 
market continue to reveal hesitancy and concern over 
the fourth quarter allocations from the Government. 
News that the total newsprint supply for consumption 
in the entire United States will be 819,000 tons, the 
same as in the third quarter, is construed as added 
evidence that, no matter how good the war news 
may be, the break is not yet as far as paper is con- 
cerned. 

Locally, paper buying is on the unsual basis of “get 
what you can” with the industry doing a surprisingly 
good job in digging up substitutes which are seem- 
ingly satisfactory to paper buyers. No instances are 
reported of specific business consumers giving up 
their regular mailings to customers and members and 
this, in itself, is taken as a real tribute to the resource- 
fulness of the paper trade. 

Chicago merchants are awaiting with keen interest 
the forthcoming regional one day meeting of the 
National Paper Trade Association scheduled for the 
Stevens Hotel, October 5. Here it is expected that a 
real insight as to what to expect in the first quarter 
of 1945 will develop. 


Paper Salvage Committees Busy 


The Salvage Committee of this city together with 
the Newspapers Publishers Association and many 
waste paper dealers did a good job of getting public 
and private offices in the city to disgorge great 
quantities of old records to serve as an accumulation 
for the making of new paper. County and city officials 
cooperated in digging up tons of paper and the entire 
program was so successful, according to reports, that 
it may serve as a model for other parts of the country. 


Professional Group Begins Second Year 


The Chicago Professional Paper Group, little more 
than one year old, got off to a flying start on its 
second year at the initial session held at the Chicago 
Bar Association on the evening of September 18. 
While the session was devoid of any spectacular 
speaking interests and was mostly given over to elec- 
tion of officers, adoption of Constitution and By-laws 
and general business, it drew over one hundred 
members and prospective members who participated 
fully in the affairs of the evening. One entertainment 
feature was provided by the P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany which arranged for a showing of its talking 
film “A Short Course in Paper Making” and provided 
for a 32 minute interval of educational value and 
characterized by those present as the “finest and most 
down-to-earth thing of its kind yet seen.” 

Harold Alley, president of the Group and an execu- 
tive of Tested Papers, Incorporated, presided over the 
session. The report of the nominating committee was 
given and ballots are to be mailed to all members with 
the election results not to be officially announced until 
the next meeting on October 16. It is safe to say that 
the list will include outstanding members of the 
technical paper industry who have given a great deal 


of time and effort to the forming and successful oper- 
ation of Chicago Professional Group. 

The organization has also announced a vigorous 
membership drive and those who are not members and 
who wish to keep abreast of all the practical technical 
developments in the industry and its allied trades 
are urged to send in $2 to Arnold McAneny, Bradner- 
Smith & Company, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, treasur- 
er. Meetings are held monthly except during the 
summer months. 


Alton Closing Only Temporary 


One rumor relative to paper mill production was 
scotched this week when salvage enthusiasts learned 
that the recent closing of the Lafayette, Indiana, 
plant of the Alton Box Board Company was due only 
to a program of plant rehabilitation which will permit 
the plant to process more paper. The shut-down is 
only temporary and it is reported that this particular 
plant is investing a large amount of money to mod- 
ernize and improve the property. 


To Ease Filter Paper Market 


The Treasury Procurement, surplus supply division, 
has locally announced for sale a considerable quantity 
of filter paper which, when it gets into the market, 
is expected to ease the present shortage of paper 
towels, napkins and similar products. The paper, it is 
reported, comes in rolls 514, 614, 8 and 33 inches in 
width. Basic weight of 500 sheets, 25 x 38 inches, 
is 58%4 pounds. The filter paper was used originally 
in the manufacture of gas masks. Makers of paper 
towels, napkins, coasters and bottle grips have been 
invited to investigate this offering for reconverting 
the filter paper for civilian use. Samples are available. 
The Chicago and regional offices of the Treasury are 
at 209 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. Mr. Fred Mapes 
is the executive in charge. 


J. F. Daley to Be General Manager 

The appointment of John F. Daley as general 
manager of the Pigments Department, was announced 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. Daley 
succeeds the late Carl H. Rupprecht. 

Mr. Daley has been director of sales of the 
Pigments Department since 1942 and recently has 
been acting assistant general manager. From October 
1942 until last June he was on leave of absence 
as deputy field director of ammunition plants in the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. 

The Pigments Department business comprises a 
complete line of chemical dry colors and white pig- 
ments, which include titanium dioxide, lithopone and 
leaded zinc oxide. The principal consumers of its 
products are manufacturers of paints, linoleum, 
printing inks, window shade cloth, oil cloth, rubber 
products, paper, leather and leather finishes, printed 
textiles, ceramics and soap. The department operates 
plants at Newark, N. J., Edge Moor and Newport, 
Del., and Baltimore, Md., and research laboratories 
at Newark and Newport. 
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| ONCE A PRIVATE FROM PAGE 8 
LOUSED UP A TOP SERGEANT’S DATE 
ON PAGE 7. “FOR SHOWING THROUGH,” 
THE SERGEANT SAID, “K.P. FOR YOU!” 


2 “BUT LOOKIT, SARGE.” THE PRIVATE CRIED, 


“IT'S A MISTAKE~I'M MORTIFIEDI 
I DIDN‘T COME HERE PURPOSELY~ 
THE PAPER'S NOT OPAQUE, YOU SEEI” 


Conclusion: 


3 THEN CAME A KINDLY PAPER MAN 
WHO STRAIGHTWAY IN THE STOCK BEGAN 
TO PUT “TI-PURE”~—AND, SHOW-THROUGH CURBED, 
LEFT SARGE AND GIRL FRIEND UNDISTURBED! 


September 28, 1944 


To keep printed matter from 
showing through, “Ti-Pure” pigments 
are the ones for you! 


DU PONT 
“TI-PURE” 


Titanium Dioxide 
for opacity, whiteness and brightness 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), 
Pigments Dept., 1007 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


GU PONY 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . Through Chemistry 





Gibraltar Corp. Buys Building 


Gibraltar Paper Corporation, 416-420 West Huron 
street, has purchased the four story and basement 
building which it has occupied for the past eight years. 
The building is all steel and concrete covering 36,000 


a ee 


New Home or GIsRALTAR PAPER Corp. 


square feet. Two additional floors will be added after 
hostilities cease giving the company approximately 
50,000 square feet. L. J. Sheridan Company repre- 
sented both buyer and seller. Bruce H. Cook, secre- 
tary, advises that the company’s steadily increasing 
volume prompted the purchase. It was also stated that 
the deal was an all cash transaction. 


Paper Mill in Prince George Area 


Three to four million dollars will be spent in the 
Prince George area of B. C. on a pulp and paper mill 
to be built by Eagle Lake Sawmills Ltd., of Prince 
George, it is announced by W. B. Milner, president. 
Capacity will be about 200 tons daily. 

It is understood the mill will utilize pulp timber 
from hundreds of square miles along the northern 
Canadian National Railway. More than a billion 
feet of Canadian white spruce and pine is believed 
available, spruce predominating. 

Mr. Milner, who recently moved to Vancouver 
from Toronto, acquired control of Eagle Lake Saw- 
mills early this year, with associates, and has since 
been working out details of the proposed pulp mill. 
It will be built when equipment becomes available, 
probably after the war. 

The mill plans utilization.of waste products from 
the Giscome mill and from other mills in that part 
of the province. There are reported to be 115 
sawmills on the C. N.R. which are unable to make 
full utilization of their timber stands for lack of 
market for non-commercial timber. 


R. W. Estabrook Goes With Brown Co. 


Richard W. Estabrook, who has been acting as 
special assistant to the manager of the Paper Division 
of Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., has resigned 
as of September 24. 

Mr. Estabrook has accepted a position with the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company and will be located 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Hudson Falls Paper Co. Buys Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CoHOEs, N. . September 20, 1944— Announce- 
ment is made here that the Hudson Falls Paper 
Company, of Albany has purchased the former 
Granite Knitting Mill property and will occupy it 
immediately. An official stated that the removal to 
the new location was necessitated by the leasing of the 
present site to new interests for government storage, 
The company has occupied its Albany plant for 
several years. The removal of the stock to the plant 
in this city has already started and most of the 
employees are expected to remain with the concern. 
The vacated building contained about 25,000 square 
feet of space and was used mainly as a distribution 
base. 


Charles B. Peto Dead 


Charles B, Peto, manager of the New York sales 
office of the Hammermill Paper Company at 50 East 
42nd street, died on Saturday, September 9, at 
Montauk, Long Island, where he had gone for the 
week-end. He had suffered a severe heart attack 
a few years ago but had been in apparent good health 
recently. 

Mr. Peto was fifty-four years old, and had been 
with Hammermill since 1928. His home was at 
131 Newmarket Road, Garden City, L. I. Survivors 
are his wife, Mrs. Margaret Ackerman Peto, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Janet Peto McClain, wife of Captain 
James P. McClain, QMC, on leave from Hammermill, 


Victor J. Luke Dies Suddenly 


MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., September 20, 1944—- 
Victor S. Luke, prominently connected with the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company and member of 
a family long associated with the paper mill business, 
died suddenly last week at his home here following 
a brief illness. He was born in Allegany County, 
Maryland, 45 years ago but had resided here for the 
past twenty years. He was president of. the Mechanic- 
ville Golf Club besides being prominently identified 
with other fraternal organizations. Among the colleges 
he attended were Lawrence Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J., and Yale Scientific School, New 
Haven. The principal survivors are his wife and 
daughter. 


New-Time Program Controller 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury 91, Conn., 
announces that time-progress control is now available 
on its new Model 431 Pyromaster Potentiometer 
Pyrometer, recently developed. 

These Time-Program Controllers automatically 
regulate temperature, not necessarily at a fixed point, 
but rather carry it through a predetermined series ot 
changing values. Blank metal cams with time and 
temperature graduations printed on the cam face 
enable the user to cut his own cams with a pair 
of tin snips. 

The controller can be any of the five air-operated 
types or several electric types of control manufactured 
by the Bristol Company, and in ranges up to 3000° F. 
for thermocouple type controllers and up to 3600° F. 
when used in connection with the company’s compen- 
sated radiation unit. 

Bulletin P-1200 describes the new instrument and 
gives complete details on the Model 431 Pyromaster 
Potentiometer Pyrometer. 
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At THE request of several paper mills we 
have established a temporary emergency 
service on bleached RAYCO Linter Cotton 
Pulp. The purpose of this service is to augment 
mills’ production capacity to enable them to 
operate their paper-making machines to full 
capacity, at a time when the demand for paper 
is beyond the ability of the industry to produce 
requirements caused by many variables. 

This RAYCO Linter Cotton Pulp is made 
from the same long-staple, first cut linters that 
the paper mills have been cooking and using 


in the making of fine paper. It is shipped to the 


mills in wet-lap form ready for the beaters. 


We, and the paper manufacturers using 
RAYCO Linter wet-lap pulp, recognize that 
this is an expensive emergency service, but not 
as expensive as idle paper-making machines. 
The increased cost of half-stock is usually 
absorbed in increased production and savings 
in overhead. 


We are happy to offer this emergency service 
to the paper industry. Our pulp production is 
limited, and obviously all orders are subject to 
confirmation and estimated delivery schedules. 
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A NEW RAYCO EMERGENCY SERVICE 
TO FURNISH COTTON HALF-STOCK 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MANUFACTURING CO. 


AND AFFILIATES 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants at: FRANKLIN, OHIO * 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. o 


COVINGTON, TENN. 


@ GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Srecialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Chttan Fibers... 


September 28, 1944. 





QUIMBY ~ 


=“ 


oe Serie 
QUIMBY PUMP Division ) 


Government Paper Awards 

WasHINGTON, D.C., September 27, 
1944—The Mathers- Lamm Paper 
Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government 
Printing Office 200,000 pounds of 
binder board at 4.165 cents. Other 
awards just announced for paper 
bought on the open market include 
the following ; 

Mathers- Lamm Paper Company 
will also furnish 125,000 pounds of 
binder board at 4.165 cents and the 
Parker-Young Company will furnish 
170,000 pounds of white bond paper 
at 8.75 cents. The same firm will also 
furnish 192,000 pounds of white 
bond paper at 9.25 cents. Paper 
Corp. of U. S. will furnish 75,000 
pounds of white tag board at 10.2 
cents and Barton Duer Koch Paper 
Company will furnish 30,000 pounds 
of white offset paper at 7.6 cents a 
pound. The latter firm will also 
furnish 50,000 pounds of same at 7.6 
cents and the same firm will also 
furnish 60,000 pounds of white book 
paper at 7.6 cents. The Cauthorne 
Paper Company will furnish 45,630 
pounds of white writing paper at 
7.29 cents and 155,220 pounds of 
same at 7.87 cents. 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper 
Company will furnish 98,000 pounds 


of yellow bond paper at 16.25 cents 
and Dwight Brothers Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 78,000 pounds of 
yellow bond paper at 16.75 cents. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Company will 
furnish 98,000 pounds of yellow 
bond paper at 16.15 cents and Barton 
Duer & Koch Paper Company will 
furnish 220,000 pounds of ground 
wood Manila paper at 6.05 cents. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. will furnish 
100,000 pounds of white writing pa- 
per at 8.63 cents and the same firm 
will furnish another 100,000 pounds 
of same at 8.63 cents. 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 39,000 sheets of 
railroad board at $73.65 per M sheets 
and the Columbia River Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 50,000 pounds of 
white bond paper at 8.90 cents. 
Columbia River Paper Company will 
also furnish 50,000 pounds of white 
bond paper at 8.90 cents and 300,000 
pounds of white writing paper at 
8.90 cents. 

Mudge Paper Company will fur- 
nish 50,000 pounds of white bristol 
paper 8.03 cents and the Inter- 
national Paper Company will furnish 
80,000 pounds of bristol paper at 6.17 
cents. Cherry River Paper Company 
will furnish 100,000 pounds of bristol 
paper at 8.36 cents and R. P. An- 


drews Paper Company will furnish 
50,000 pounds of white index paper 
at 7.61 cents. Butler Company will 
furnish 15,000 pounds of offset book 
paper at 7.30 cents and the same 
firm will also furnish 35,000 pounds 
of same at 7.30 cents. Butler Com- 
pany will also furnish 136,000 
pounds of book paper at 7.48 cents 
and Central Ohio Paper Company 
will furnish 138,000 pounds of white 
offset paper at 7.58 cents. Eastern 
Corporation will furnish 399,000 
pounds of white mimeograph paper 
at 8.63 cents and Consolidated Water 
Power and*Paper Company will 
furnish 40,960 pounds of white 
coated paper at 6.22 cents. 

Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company will furnish 100,000 
pounds of white coated paper at 6.35 
cents and the same firm will furnish 
100,000 pounds of same at 6.22 cents. 
Mead Sales Company will furnish 
78,000 pounds of white book paper 
at 7.57 cents and the same firm will 
also furnish 84,600 pounds of offset 
book paper at 7.57 cents. 


Newsprint Consumption 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncToNn, D.C., September 27, 
1944—Total newsprint supply for 
United States consumption in the 
fourth quarter of 1944 will be 
819,000 tons, the same amount as 
in the third quarter, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced today. 

Although newsprint requirements 
for all United States consumers and 
Governmental and Army and Navy 
orders are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 860,000 tons for the fourth 
quarter, no change in the sliding 
scale of reductions provided in 
Newspaper Limitation Order L-240 
is contemplated for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944, WPB said. Publishers 
will be permitted to consume their 
full fourth - quarter consumption 
quotas, but will be required to obtain 
paper from their inventories to meet 
the excess of consumption quotas 
over delivery quotas. However, no 
publisher may use more newsprint 
than his established fourth-quarter 
allowable use as set forth in L-240. 

The amendments to L-240, which 
establish delivery quotas on the aver- 
age of the last five months of this 
year, provide that tonnage permitted 
to be ordered each month will almost 
balance ‘with the monthly available 
supply. The margin is so narrow 
that it may be necessary to introduce 
some restrictions on delivery quotas 
if monthly orders on newsprint mills 
exceed the amount they are able to 
supply, but such restrictions would 
not apply to consumption quotas, 
WPB pointed out. 
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DENSER GRAIN STRUCTURE MEANS 


STRENGTH + DURABILITY 


September 28, 1944 


The denser grain structure of Cooper Densicast stainless castings produces 
a lasting resistance to the corrosive action of the sulphurous acid in sulphite 
pulp. The special Densicast process also insures higher physical properties 
in the cast metal. These maintenance-reducing features of Densicast stainless 


castings are achieved without deviating from standard chemical analyses. 


Our complete foundry facilities were born of 16 years of experience with 


the specialized casting needs of sulphite mills. 


By withstanding the practical test of constant use, Cooper castings have 


proven their durability in sulphite paper mills since 1928. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY Co. 
145 Bloy St., Hillside, N. J. 


THE Only ALLOY FOUNDRY 
WITH J THESE FACILITIES 


e Laboratory control over raw materials and © Machine shop . . . specially equipped for 


SUV LSS eel?) idee eda 


finished eee 
e Dual foundry . . . both hand and machine 
molding. 


e Electric arc and high-frequency-induction. 


melting furnaces. 

© Centrifugally-cast castings. © 

e Heat treating of Castings up to six feet. 
e X-ray and Gamma-ray inspection. 

© Precision Castings. 


finishing stainless steel. 

e Improved cleaning . . . including Lustra- 

cast electrolytic finishing which leaves all 

— bright. 
e Castings furnished rough, polished or fully 
machined . . . one ounce to two tons. 

° Development of special alloys to meet un- 

usual requirements. 

® Technical consulting service.. 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending September 23, 1944 


STOCKS 
Low om 


A. P. W. % 4 
Armstron . a 43% 43% 
Celotex Corp. a 13% 13% 
Celotex Corp., pf. 8 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. ........ 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. . 

Congoleum Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 

Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co.,—A. 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 

iC UE: cass scesbae sapeeskesdeos 

International Paper Co. 

International Paper Co., pf. ... 

Johns Manvil Corp. 


ohns-Manville Corp., pf. ......... 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. ........-..... 
Masonite Corp. i: 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf. 
Mead Corp., pf. 
National Container Corp. 
Paraffiine Companies, Inc. 
Paraftine Companies, Inc., pf. ..........-- 
Rayonier, Inc. 
I BOR. ME, cos dhbountees b90s50 ess 
Ruberoid Co. 
EO ach essa Seg eh ens AWK RD 
CIR ME 6 50 onn0:0 00 seaxteeesn® 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ..... 
United Paperboard Co. ie 

. ee SS eee - / 78% 
Oe i i 2 ME, cnccespenesvnnsens ae ae aa 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 24 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. 8 107 

BONDS 

Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s °53 5 5% 85% 
Celotex Corp. 3%s ’55 ae oan ca 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 .... 4 102% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. Bene Doses) sve bie 
International Paper Co. 6s °55 108 7% 
International Paper Co. 5s °4 J 103% 
Mead Corp. 3%s '53 cas ea 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s 54 .. 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending September 23, 1944 
STOCKS 
Last 


ig J 
Great Northern Paper Co. 35 34% 35% 
Hummel-Ross Corp. 8 7% 7% 
ee DO a errr 6 5% 6 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf. so5. ee oes 
BEER EOOED, «cnc 00s ce occ sisccesecavians 5% 5% 5% 


BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Offers Emergency Service 


A temporary, emergency service on bleached Rayco 
linter cotton pulp has just been offered by the Railway 
Supply and Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at the request of several paper manufacturers. 

This service has been established, to help paper 
makers operate their papermaking machines at full 
capacity at a time when the demand for paper is 
beyond the ability of the industry to meet, on account 
of conditions caused by many variables. 

Briefly, the new service consists of supplying cotton 
half-stock of Rayco linter cotton. This half-stock is 
shipped in wet lap form, ready for the beaters. Re- 
ceiving these linters in bleached pulp form, the paper 
manufacturer dispenses with the cooking operation, 
and reduces his labor requirements. 

The Railway Supply and Manufacturing Company 
announces that its pulp is made from the same long- 


staple, first-cut linters that the company uses in its 
Rayco linter cotton. Methods of preparation are based 
on long experience with linters, and the finished 
product is described as having every quality of an 
acceptable pulp. 

With a wide range of trade contacts, and with 
plants at Franklin, Ohio, Charlotte, N. C., Covington, 
Tenn., and Greensboro, N. C. Railway Supply and 
Manufacturing is well-equipped to offer this tem- 
porary service to the paper industry. Rayco linter 
pulp is designed to supplement—not to replace—the 
Rayco linter cotton which Railway Supply and Man- 
ufacturing Company has recently introduced into the 
paper industry on a wide scale. 

As Rayco linter pulp production is limited the 
company states that all orders must be subject to 
confirmation and estimated delivery schedules. 


Fraser Companies Issue Report 


MontTrEAL, Que., September 25, 1944—In financial 
circles here the report is current that Fraser Com- 
panies Limited, of Edmundston, N. B., may shortly 
consider refunding of its funded debt. As at the end 
of 1943 the company had outstanding $5,529,500 
of its own 6% first mortgage bonds, while its sub- 
sidiary, Restigouche Company Limited had $3,413,500 
of first mortagage 6’s. . 

The report seems to be founded on the steady 
improvement shown in the financial position of the 
Fraser Companies in the past few years, which has 
permitted the company to initiate dividends on the 
present stock and place it on a 35-cent quarterly 
basis. In view of this it seems not unnatural that 
with the much lower coupon rates that current bond 
issues carry, financial interests should anticipate that 
an issue of a 6% coupon might be refunded. 

There has been no official indication, however, that 
any refunding is contemplated at this time. More- 
over, it may be noted that the Fraser bonds are 
callable at 103 up to January 1, next, but that 
thereafter the call price drops to 101. 


Newsprint Consumption Reduced 


The consumption of newsprint paper by newspa- 
pers was reduced again in August. 

Daily newspapers reporting to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association consumed 182,432 tons 
of newsprint paper in August 1944 compared with 
217,054 tons in 1943 and 224,361 tons in 1941. This 
was a decrease in August 1944 under August 1943 
of 16.0% and a decrease under August 1941 of 
18.7%. The year 1941 is the base for calculating al- 
lowable use by newspapers. 

The total estimated newsprint consumption in the 
United States for August 1944 was 243,243 tons 
which includes all kinds of uses of newsprint paper. 
For the first eight months of 1944, it was estimated 
to be 2,034,431 tons. 

During the first eight months of 1944 the reporting 
newspapers used 1,525,823 tons of newsprint, a de- 
crease of 16.2% under the first eight months of 1943, 
and a decrease of 20.0% under the first eight months 
of 1941, 

The stocks of newsprint paper on hand and in 
transit with newspapers reporting to the ANPA was 
66 days’ supply at the end of August 1944 which 
was the same as the number of days’ supply on hand 
at the end of July 1944. 
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Kalamazoo Superintendents Meet 


KaLaMaAzoo, Mich., September 25, 1944—The 
Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association held its first meeting 
of the new fiscal year at the Park American Hotel, 
Thursday evening, September 21 with fifty present. 
Chairman Glen Sutton being’ out of town, Vice 
Chairman Ralph Atkins presided. 

National President Ray L. Barton who is a mem- 
ber of this division gave an account of the associa- 
tion’s proposed activities and stated that he had 
attended three division meetings in as many weeks, 
viz. Poland Springs, Duluth, and Kalamazoo. He 
announced the opening of the New York office with 
National Secretary George W. Cragie in charge, 
spoke of the interest manifested in the Bolton award, 
and the new chemical book for the use of mill men 
which is to be issued, upon completion of the data. 
He also announced his pleasure upon the increase 
of industrial affiliate members and in addition 34 new 
members had joined since the Chicago meeting. 

The annual election of officers followed, upon the 
report of the nominating committee composed of 
Al Perlick, Arnold Weller and Henry Nendorf. Their 
recommendations were voted on favorably and the 
following officers were duly elected: Chairman, Joe 
Waber ; First Vice Chairman, Ralph Atkins; Second 


Vice Chairman, Walter F. Wolfe; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Herbert B. Johnston. 

Before adjournment National President Ray L. 
Barton awarded certificates of service to all past 
chairmen of the Division in the order named: 
Glen Sutton, Al Perlick, Henry Nendorf, Arnold 
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Weller, Lester H. Liberte, Dan Stacy, Otto Fischer, 
Arthur Cole, James Wise, Walter Crawford, William 
H, Sievert, M. J. Redmond, George Pountain, E. H. 
Gilman, Nicholas Brisbois and E. T. A. Coughlin, 
the first chairman of the Division. 


Pulp and Paper Course at Philadelphia 


Following the success of last year’s course in the 
Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making, Rev. Joseph 
J. Molloy, Head of the Chemistry Department of 
St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 
31, Pa., now announces the start of another sixteen 
weeks tuition free course in this subject to be held 
on Thursday evenings at 7:15-10:00, beginning on 
October 12th. The lectures this season will be given 
by Forrest W. Brainerd and George D, Fronmuller 
of the Scott Paper Company. Mr. Brainerd is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Technical 


_Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The course will cover cellulose chemistry, raw 
materials, pulping methods, bleaching, sizing, loading, 
coloring, coating, water, printing and testing. 

Other tuition-free courses at the College, sponsored 
by the Engineering, Science and Management War 
Training Program of the U. S. Office of Education 
include General Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
Chemical Calculations, Industrial Water, Analytical 
Chemistry, Laboratory Glass Blowing, Distillery 
Practice and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

Registration for these courses is open to men and 
women employed in industry. Applications should be 
made to the ESMWT Director at St. Joseph’s College 
(Phone Trinity 5400). 


E Dota Bulletin! 


F you use bearings, bushings, sleeves, liners, 

or other tubular parts, and want them 

stronger, denser, more uniform and more dur- 
able, write for this bulletin. 


Shenango-Penn centrifugal castings have 
such a uniform, dense structure that their 
physical qualities approach those of forgings. 
Widely used in planes, war ships, cargo ships, 
war equipment of many kinds, they will have 
many applications in peace-time machinery 
and products. Get your copy of this data book, 
for specifications, physical properties, sizes, 
applications and other important information. 
Ask for Bulletin 143. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
744 West 3rd Street, Dover, Ohio * Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Center-spread table in 
this 8-page bulletin 


shows ane anal- 

aad abplicationn of 93 | 
available in Shenonens | WA os 

Penn castings. ™ Yon . * 

ALL BRONZES e MONEL METAL @ ALLOY IRONS » 
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PITCH TROUBLES 
ARE BEING SOLVED 
WITH MERTANOL 7-L 


| THE PROBLEM 


To stop pitch trouble before 
it starts, despite the greater 
danger from pitch in the 
green wood and fresh pulp 
so many mills are forced to 
use these days. 


Mertanol 7-L apparently 
controls pitch in two ways: 
(1) by helping to keep the 
pitch dispersed and (2) by 
absorbing the pitch physi- 
cally much as the fillers 
sometimes used for pitch 
control. 


[THE SOLUTION | 


Use Mertanol 7-L, as sev- 
eral mills are now doing in 
their regular production. 


Mertanol 7-L is a neutral 
water solution of an or- 
ganic condensation prod- 
uct. It contains no free 


acid. Total solids are 49%. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


APPLICATION 


* Five to fifteen pounds of 


Mertanol 7-L per ton of . 
paper, added at the beater, 
should serve as adequate 
insurance against the hours 
of shut-down time which 
pitch can cause. 


[How TO GET i | 


If you would like to try this 
simple, highly promising 
method of controlling pitch 
before it clogs your machines 
and upsets your production 
schedules . . . write or wire 
today: Monsanto CHEMI- 
CAL Company, Merrimac 
Division, Everett Station, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 
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Waste Men to Meet on Coast 


Definite plans are being made by the Pacific Coast 
Division of the National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., for holding the first of the fall 
and winter meetings usually held by the Pacific Coast 
Division both in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The first and opening meeting is to be held on 
November 15 at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco, and the president of N.A.W.M.D. Paul 
J. White, is planning to attend. While the previous 
meetings have been confined to dinner meetings, the 
opening meeting this year will cover the entire day 
and evening of the 15th. Divisional meetings will be 
held throughout the day so that Pacific Coast mem- 
bers may be brought up to date on all matters 
now before the various divisional associations of 
N.A.W.M.D. 

Mr. White has for many months been a consultant 
in the office of Mr. Faust, the salvaged director of 
WPB and that, together with the fact that he has 
devoted a large amount of time to the interest of 
the association, means that it will not be easy for 
him to take the necessary time to go to the coast but 
together with other officials of the association and 
its board of directors he has a real admiration for 
the way the Pacific Coast Division has been developed 
and it is his desire and wish to meet as many as 
possible of the Pacific Coast membership at this open- 
ing meeting on November 15. 

Members of the association in other sections of 
the country whose business makes it necessary for 
them to go to the Coast at certain periods might well 
plan now to take advantage of the opportunity of 
meeting the Pacific Coast Waste Material Trade at 
the meetings now definitely planned for November 15. 

Further details will be made available as plans for 
the meetings and dinner are worked out. These plans 
are in charge of H. L. Green, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Division who is having the close cooperation 
of the association’s Pacific Coast directors in addi- 
tion to H. L. Green, David Golub of the Chas. Harley 
Company, Marshall A. Shapiro of the California 
Scrap Iron Corporation, M. F. Berg of the California 
Mill Supply Corporation, and the chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division, D. J. Chiappari. 


Would Retain Paper Board Control 


Opposition to immediate relaxation in the control 
of paper board used in the manufacture of folding 
and setup boxes was voiced by the Boxboard, Fold- 
ing Box and Set-Up Box Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting, the War Production 


' 


Board reported late last week. 


WPB informed the committee that military and 
other government requirements for the fourth quarter 
were higher than for the third quarter. In the 
absence of any positive indication of a reduction in 
demand for paperboard after “Victory in Europe” 
Day, the committee feared that any relaxation of 
Limitation Order L-239 prior to “V-E” Day would 
adversely affect the production of paperboard and 
boxes made therefrom. Members pointed out, how- 
ever, that the order should be revoked as soon as all 
governmental requirements can be met and a suffi- 
cient supply of paperboard is indicated. 

_ Officials said WPB wants to get to the point where 
industry can run its own business in the interests of 
Civilian economy as soon as possible, and avoid any 
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interference with the paperboard industry’s customary 
competition with other industries. 

In spite of possible reductions in military demands 
for pulp, paper and paperboard after “V-E” Day, 
WPB officials said there would still be considerable 
governmental requirements to fill, and that little re- 
laxation in the demand for paperboard and packag- 
ing materials is expected. The Army will still need 
cartons, shell containers, maps and other essential 
paper. Paperboard products show an increase of 
10,000 tons a month over the third quarter demands, 
WPB said. Packaging and repackaging require- 
ments for tropical shipments doubtlessly will be 
greater, too. 


Rules on Mill Machinery Sales 


Retention of modified restrictions on the purchase, 
lease, rental or acceptance of paper mill machinery 
was recommended by the Pulp and Paper Machinery 
Industry Advisory Committee at a recent meeting, 
the War Production Board reports. 


It was the consensus of the committee that since 
Order L-83 is a distribution order and does not re- 
strict or control production, it should be retained 
in modified form for an indefinite period after ‘‘Vic- 
tory in Europe” Day, or until conditions in the pro- 
duction of paper and in the manufacture of paper mill 
machinery indicate that the order is no longer 
necessary. 


WPB has urged the manufacturers of machinery 
to maintain the high level of operation that has been 
brought about through war contracts so that these 
added facilities may accelerate the production of paper 
mill equipment as war contracts are withdrawn. WPB 
officials intimated that production of equipment could 
easily be raised so that it would be 50% greater than 
the pre-war operating level. Government officials 
believe that retention of L-83 would aid them in 
reestablishing paper and paperboard mills on a normal 
peacetime basis as equitably and as soon as possible. 


August Newsprint Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada during August 
1944 amounted to 262,695 tons and shipments to 
274,706 tons, according to the News Print Service 
Bureau. Production in the United States was 60,631 
tons and shipments 61,217 tons. The output in 
Newfoundland was 25,239 tons and shipments were 
12,079 tons making a total North American production 
of 348,565 tons and shipments of 348,002 tons. Total 
production in August 1943 was 349,418 tons and 
shipments were 353,126 tons. There was one working 
day more in August 1944 than in August 1943. 

The Canadian mills produced 21,935 tons more 
in the first eight months of 1944 than in the first 
eight months of 1943, which was an increase of one 
and one tenth percent. The output in the United 
States was 75,819 tons or thirteen and eight tenths 
percent less than in the first eight months of 1943; 
in Newfoundland production was 34,314 tons or 
twenty-four and six tenths percent more, making 
a net decrease of 19,570 tons, or seven tenths of one 
percent less than in the first eight months of 1943. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end of August 
were 58,444 tons at Canadian mills, 6,717 tons at 
United States mills, and 52,537 tons at Newfoundland 
mills, making a combined total of 117,698 tons com- 
pared with 117,135 tons on July 31, 1944, and 
113,020 tons at the end of August 1943. 
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To Open Penn. Salt Laboratories Soon 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 25, 1944—In a few 
weeks the laboratories of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Company at Whitemarsh, the palatial Stotesbury 
Home, will be formally opened with a four-day 
visitation for civic leaders and top men in the 
chemical and scientific world. The salt company— 
which does not refine salt for table use but since 
its beginnings in 1850 has processed salt for other 
chemical uses—acquired the 150-room mansion and 
27 acres of surrounding land in the midst of the 
300-acre estate fronting Willow Grove avenue for 
$167,000 last year, when it was decided the structure 
could be purchased and converted to laboratory use 
for less than the cost of erecting elsewhere the 
research laboratories planned since before the war. 
For two years prior to last April the vast mansion 
was the secret repository of a treasure in art removed 
from the Metropolitan Museum soon after Pearl 
Harbor, for wartime safekeeping. Today, 75 mem- 
bers of the reseach staff of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Company—chemists, physicists and other skilled tech- 
nicians—are ensconced in the palatial halls and 
chambers of Whitemarsh, advance corps of 90 men 
and women who will make the mansion a crucible for 
inventions and discoveries to aid modern industry. 


Brotherhood Executive Board Meets 


Axsany, N. Y., September 18, 1944—The execu- 
tive board of the International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers held a meeting here last week at which 
resolutions were adopted assailirig the OPA on the 
ground that it has fallen down on the job of price 
control. The committee represents 45,000 workers 


~~ 


in the paper industry and it was voted also to forward 
resolutions to President Roosevelt with the comment 
that the War Labor Board has done a more deter- 
mined job in holding down wages than the OPA has 
done in holding down prices. Relief from the “Little 
Steel” wage program was asked in order to enable 
workers to keep abreast of current price levels. The 
executive board also voted to permit returning service- 
men finding employment in paper mills to join the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers without pay- 
ment of initiation fees. The officials stated that all 
newsprint paper mills in this country, Canada and 
Newfoundland employ union labor. Between 8,000 
and 9,000 members of the union are now in the 
armed services. It was announced dues and insurance 
benefits up to $300 are maintained by the union for 
them without cost. Matthew J. Burns, of this city, 
president of the organization, heads the executive 
board which includes several vice presidents. Also 
present at the meeting were regional directors from 
Montreal, Kalamazoo, Appleton, Wis., Chattanooga, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Stockton, Cal. 


Rex Flat Spray Nozzles 


The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just produced a new folder descriptive of Rex flat 
spray nozzles. The nozzles are in service in practically 
all industries where water is used in cleaning, cooling 
and washing operations. They are made in a variety 
of sizes and from a variety of materials. The folder 
besides illustrating and describing the nozzle uses 
gives tabular information concerning their discharge 
in gallons per minute; their dimensions; a list of 
materials, sizes and prices. 


Just as soon as complete Victory over Germany is 


achieved and government restrictions are lifted our 
modern foundry will be ready to turn from total war 
production to give the Paper Industry fast service on 


castings of the highest quality for new machinery or 


for replacements. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE 


APPLETON: WISCONSIN 


cOoOmPANY 
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Discs that seat tight, operating mech- 
anisms that open and close the valve 
easily, stuffing boxes that are amply 
deep and conveniently repacked, 
bodies with an ample margin of 
strength, precision machine work 
throughout... all these factors that 
provide OUTSTANDING VALVE 
SERVICE are found in every KEN- 
NEDY Valve. Write for Catalog 63 


describing these Kennedy Valve 


characteristics in detail. 


Fig. 0611 KENNEDY Standard Iron Body Wedge 
Gate Valve with outside Screw and Yoke. 


Kennedy Iron Body Wedge Gate and Double 
Disc Gate Valves are also built for pressures 
up to 250-lb. steam and 500-lb. water. 


PS PTS he Lee 
ar KENNEDY VALVE MFG. CO. © ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF PAPERMAKING NO. 5 


Thati a Dandy | 


There has been much controversy 
as to the origin of the Dandy Roll, 
but historians generally agree that 
John Marshall was the inventor. 

It was back in 1825 that John, 
a London paper mouldmaker, hit 
upon the idea of a water-marking 
roll. It was fashioned entirely of 
wood and was copied from the 
hand mould in which the wooden 
bars, or ribs, of the mould were 
fixed horizontally across the roll 


making it round instead of flat. 
When John showed it to the 
workmen in his mill, one of them 
exclaimed, ““That’s a dandy!” 
From that day to this the roll 
used in water-marking machine- 
made paper has been called ‘‘Dandy 
Roll.”” Water-marking, however, was 
not new in 1825. It is one of the 
most ancient of arts and was used 
as a symbol of political or religious 
faith many hundreds of years ago. 


+ x Fre x 


Our 102 years of experience daily serves us well in our job of 
making Dandy Rolls, Fourdrinier wires, wire cloth and cylinders. 
Since 1940, we have also been at work on antiaircraft guns and 
other weapons, so effectively that it won us the Army-Navy “E.” 


Fourdrinier Wires + + Dandys 


+ Cylinders + + Wire Cloth 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS - 417 LIBERTY STREET - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Transporting Chlorine 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com. 
pany has opened a new field for the 
transportation of chlorine, which 
holds great promise for post-war 
development, with the delivery to 
Charleston, W. Va., of 380 tons of 
the chemical in a red, white and blye 
barge. 

The liquid chlorine was. trans- 
ported 203 miles by towboat from a 
plant operated by the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company at Natrium 
near New Martinsville, W. Va. It 
was discharged into pipe lines of the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation plant to be used in war 
work. This one shipment of liquid 
chlorine is sufficient to purify a 
year’s supply of water for a city of 
3,000,000 persons, 

From the year 1909, when liquid 
chlorine was first shipped in the 
U.S., great strides have been made 
in the transportation of this chemical, 
Small cylinders of 10 to 20 pounds 
capacity and 15-ton single-unit cars 
were first. Then came the one-ton 
tanks in 1910. In 1917, 100- and 
150-pound cylinders were introduced. 
The special cradle car holding 15 
one-ton tanks made its appearance in 
1922. The forge welded 30-ton 
single-unit car came in 1928. Pitts- 
burgh Plate pioneered 30-ton im- 
proved type fusion welded cars in 
the spring of 1941, and shortly 
thereafter was operating a fleet of 
55-ton cars. River shipments had 
been limited to one-ton containers 
until last June, when this restriction 
was removed by the U. S. Coast 
Guard after application by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

The use of chlorine has jumped 
by leaps and bounds during the war, 
and its sale is under strict WPB 
allocation. The industry is predicting 
in the post-war period it will become 
the Queen of the chemicals because 
of the part it will play in making 
plastics, synthetic rubbers, dry clean- 
ing fluids, high-test gasoline, vitamins, 
sulfa drugs, delicate dyes, medicines, 
and many other things such as 
waterproofing materials, etc. 

Before the war chlorine was used 
principally to bleach paper and tex- 
tiles, purify water, and for making 
other chemicals. Its output has 
jumped from 514,000 tons in 1939 
to 1,211,000 tons last year. 

An idea of the changing demand 
for chlorine can be had by noting 
that pulp treatment, the biggest pre- 
war user, averages around 200, 
tons annually, while chlorine industry 
now estimates needs of the chlort- 
nated hydrocarbon family will run 
as high as 250,000 tons. 
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Demand Exceeds Supply 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., September 25, 
1944 — Manufacturers and jobbers 
continued to report that demand for 
virtually all grades was in excess of 
supply and the backlog of orders 
continued to mount. The labor short- 
age continues to be felt in all branches 
of the industry. Jobbers are finding 
it difficult to get warehousemen and 
truck drivers. Manufacturers are 
handicapped by lack of help of all 
kinds. Nor is there any immediate 
prospect of any betterment in the 
situation. The strictly war industries, 
in some instances, are cutting down 
hours, but even then the rate of pay 
is more than the level of the paper 
industry, except that of expert help. 
No easement is expected from the 
defense plants until there is a stop- 
page in the manufacture of war 
supplies. The men being returned 
from the armed forces generally try 
to secure employment first in defense 
plants and in this they are aided by 
plant management and government 
officials. A general demobilization 
will be necessary before the paper 
factories can expect much improve- 
ment in the labor situation. 

Demand for building paper and 
roofing continued good last week 
and with an easing in priorities for 
construction material, the indication 
now is for a fairly good fall business. 
Tissues moved well last week with 
a continued shortage in some lines, 
particularly cleaning tissues. 

Newsprint demand also was good. 
Of course, the publishers are limited, 
but they are taking up to their 
quotas. Advertising is being turned 
away every day to keep within the 
paper limits allowed. 


Process Equipment 


Displaying one of the most exten- 
sive lines of process equipment in the 
nation, the first catalogue illustrating 
the combined resources of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and its divisions, J. P. Devine 
Manufacturing Company and Quim- 
by Pump Company, has just been 
issued, 


Forty different categories of 
process items, ranging from the 
smallest agitator to huge process 
vessels, are listed, with many illus- 
trations, engineering drawings and 
descriptions of operating principles. 
A number of recently developed 
products and improvements to stand- 
ard lines are described. 

Porter Process Division equipment 
described includes numerous types 
of mixers, agitators, blenders, ball 
and pebble mills, kettles and pressure 
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vessels. Under Devine equipment are 
listed varieties of autoclaves, driers, 
fractionating columns, jacketed fit- 
tings, heat exchangers, impregnators, 
pressure vessels, tanks, vacuum 
pumps, vulcanizers. Screw, rotex, 
centrifugal and chemical pumps are 
presented under Quimby products. 

The catalogue illustrates how the 
Quimby plants at Newark and New 
Brunswick, N. J., and the Devine 
plant at Mt. Vernon, IIl., acquired by 
Porter in the past two years, have 
been coordinated with the Porter 
Process Division plant at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., into one of the major equipment 
producers for the chemical, food, oil 
refinery and paint industries. 

Entitled “Porter, Devine, Quimby 
—The Complete Line of Better Built 
Equipment for the Process Indus- 
tries,’ the catalogue is available at 
Porter’s main offices, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Lieut. Com. Sutphin on 
Leave 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., September 25, 
1944 — Lieutenant Commander 
Samuel R. Sutphin, 32 years old, 
U.S.N.R., former secretary of the 
Beveridge Paper Company here, has 
returned home for a few days 
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following nine months in the South 
Pacific. He is the son of Samuel B. 
Sutphin, head of the paper company. 
He was commissioned in September, 
1941-and for several months served 
on Admiral Halsey’s staff and then 
transferred to the staff of Vice- 
Admiral Wilkinson. He has seen 
service in Guadalcanal, New Cale- 
donia and was in the Mariannas 
operation, going ashore with the 
Marines at Guam. A_ younger 
brother Dudley, is a captain in the 
field artillery in the Southwest 
Pacific theater. 


Litho Foundation Aims 


Policies, aims, objectives and 
facilities of the new research program 
of the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation are described in a brochure 
just mailed to 3,000 members and 
prospective members. 

Included in the brochure are: a 
basis for clearer understanding of 
modern scientific cooperative research 
and how it is to be used in solving 
the problems of the lithographic 
industry; a chart showing the new 
facilities including the services of 
Armour Research Foundation; an 
outline of how priority is established 
of research projects undertaken for 
the benefit of the industry. 


HAS SO FEW 
MOVING PARTS 


The use of worm gear speed reduction in Reading 
Electric Hoists is the reason why there are only four 
moving parts. This means fewer wearing parts, both 
gears and bearings and a simpler more compact 
design. The result is a minimum of maintenance 
that can be handled by the average mechanic. 


It will pay you to investigate the money saving 
features of Reading Electric Hoists. For full technical 
information write for Bulletin 1004. 


Pe 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 


CHAIN HOISTS-ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Sectioy. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
{ndustry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

De.awarge Vattzy Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake States Section. Technical Association of the a and Paper 
Indust? —Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 

is. 

Karamazoo Vattey Section. Technical.Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cuicaco ProressionaL Parzen Grour—First Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago, IIl. 


NEWSPRINT 


Newsprint production by United States mills in the 
first seven months of 1944 totaled 413,000 tons, com- 
pared with 484,000 tons in the same period in 1943, 
or a decrease of 14.7%. The Department of Com- 
merce in its current report also indicates that the 
total inventory figure was 337,000 tons, compared 
with 452,000 tons in 1943; at the mills, 7,000 tons, 
compared with 11,000 tons in 1943; in publishers’ 
hands, 370,000 tons, compared with 441,000 tons in 
1943. The apparent total consumption totaled 
1,791,000 tons in 1944, compared with 2,139,000 tons 
in 1943. Imports aggregated 1,394,000 tons, compared 
with 1,538,000 tons in 1943. Exports were 20,000 
tons for the seven month period in both 1944 and 
1943. The decrease in stocks, compared with the end 
of the seven monthly period, against January 1, was 
1,000 tons in 1944, compared with 37,000 tons in 
1943, or a decrease of 98.1%. From this data it 
appears that the total supply at the end of July 1944 
decreased 10.6% ; mill inventories, 32.2% ; publishers’ 
stocks 16.2% ; imports, 9.4%, and the total apparent 
consumption decreased 16.3%. 

Expectation of a more limited supply of newsprint 


is substantiated by the Department report which 
states that, the newsprint supply situation promises 


to become tighter before the end of this year. 
Canadian mills so far have met their commitment 
of 200,000 tons monthly but the outlook for the 
fourth quarter is uncertain owing to the lack of rain 
and consequent low level in many small streams, 
which is preventing delivery of pulpwood to the mills. 
Shipments from Newfoundland during the first seven 
months have decreased about 38,000 tons below the 
13,000 tons monthly to be produced for United States 
consumption. Production in domestic mills during 
the same period has decreased about 7,000 tons behind 
schedule. It is hoped that United States manufac- 
turers will be able to step up production during the 
remaining months of this year sufficiently to offset 
the above deficit, and that the Newfoundland mills 
will be able to meet their commitment of 13,000 tons 


monthly. At the same time, military requirements for 
newsprint are increasing, and promise to become 
greater with the advance of the Allied Armies in 
Europe. Several steps have been taken by the War 
Production Board to bring newsprint consumption 
more nearly in line with supply and others are 
contemplated. 

Several amendments affecting newsprint became 
effective in August and in September. An Amend- 
ment to L-240, which became effective on August 10, 
changed delivery quotas of United States publishers 
during the remainder of the year from a quarterly 
to an average monthly basis. This action will permit 
heavier deliveries during September in order to build 
up inventories to provide for heavier requirements 
under the order during the last quarter. 
~ Amendment to Order L-240, effective on September 
5, 1944, “freezes” consumption of newsprint by small 
and special types of newspapers during the fourth 
quarter, at the rate of tonnage consumed in the 
corresponding quarter in 1943 or the average of the 
first three quarters of 1944. Previously, papers which 
used less than 25 tons quarterly, were exempt from 
the restrictions of this order. This amendment also 
“provides that control of tonnage consumed by news- 
papers which changed from a free distribution basis 
to a subscription basis remains under Order L-241. 
‘his adjustment has been made to compensate for 
the difference between gross consumption as noted 
in Order L-241, and net consumption as covered in 
Order L-240. 


Wrapping, Bag and Sack Papers 

The War Production Board recently opened a 
campaign, the Department of Commerce reports, to 
obtain the cooperation of 300,000 chain and inde- 
pendent food retailers in the conservation of paper. 
In the first six months of 1944 less than half as much 
paper was available for retail wrapping, grocery and 
variety bags as was available in a normal year and 
the outlook appears even more critical. At present, 
however, the situation shows little change from 
August of this year. Production of wrapping paper 
during July amounted to 148,000 tons, compared with 
a monthly average of 156,000 tons for the first seven 
months of 1944. 

The situation in bag paper (excluding sack) is 
stated as even more critical than in wrapping paper. 
Production in July amounted to 29,000 tons, com- 
pared with a monthly average of 31,500 tons for the 
January-July period. 

Output of shipping sack paper in July amounted 
to 32,000 tons, which was the monthly average for 
the first seven months of the year. During the 
remainder of 1944, requirements have been increased 
so that production is expected to average slightly 
more than 33,000 tons monthly. A recent amendment 
to Limitation Order L-279, provides that manufac- 
turers of shipping sack paper who are allotted kraft 
pulp for that purpose, are not permitted to use the 
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paper from this pulp for any other type of manu- 
facture. While the tonnage of shipping sack paper 
produced continues to rise, the Department reports, 
the number of sacks produced shows a slight decline 
because Army specifications require a heavier weight 
paper. The number of shipping sacks produced is 
estimated at 975,447,000 in 1941; 924,338,000 in 
1942, and 970,536,000 in 1943, The number of sacks 
to be produced during 1944 probably will not mate- 
rially exceed the 1943 figure. 


H. Boeschenstein in New Position 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHinctTon, D. C., September 27, 1944.—Ap- 
pointment of Harold Boeschenstein of Toledo, Ohio, 
as Deputy Vice Chairman for Operations of the War 
Production Board, succeeding Wade T. Childress of 
St. Louis, Mo., was announced today by Acting 
Chairman J. A. Krug of WPB. The appointment 
becomes effective October 1. 

Mr. Boeschenstein has been with WPB since 
November, 1942. He was appointed director of the 
Controlled Materials Plan Division in December of 
that year, and became director of the Production 
Controls Bureau on April 29, 1943. He was also 
designated acting director of the Forest Products 
Bureau in August, 1943, and since that time has 
directed both WPB Bureaus. In his new position as 
deputy vice chairman, he will assist the recently 
appointed Operations Vice Chairman, Hiland G. 
Batcheller. 

Mr. Boeschenstein is on leave of absence as presi- 
dent of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation of 
Toledo. 


Price Bros. May Retire Stock 


Reports persist here that the present 57,665 shares 
of 54%4% cumulative preferred shares (each share 
$100 par) of Price Bros. and Co., of Quebec, will 
be retired shortly. 

The preferred is redeemable, in whole or in part, 
on 30 days notice, at par and accrued dividends, by 
call, by purchase in the open market, by tender or 
by private contract at prices not exceeding the 
redemption price (par). At the end of 1943, com- 
pany’s working capital exceeded $16% millions. The 
outstanding $2,741,000 of 4% second mortgage bonds, 
due 1957, were all called and redeemed at par on 
March 1, of this year. Still outstanding are the 5% 
first mortgage bonds ($12 millions outstanding at end 
of 1943), due 1957, the preferred stock and 547,857 
shares of no-par-value common. 

Earnings on the common in 1943 amounted to $2.30 
a share, excluding refundable part of excess profits 
tax and $2.40 a share, including EPT. 


Col. C. H. Proctor Convalescing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 25, 1944.—Colonel 
Charles H. Proctor, head of the Proctor Paper Com- 
pany, who had been at his home in Lowell, Mass., 
for a considerable period on account of illness after 
returning from a hospital, has recovered so that he 
was able to come to his office here recently. He was 
accompanied by his son, Lieutenant Proctor, of the 
Air Corps, who recently received his wings. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 
August 12 
August 19 
August 26 \. 
Sept. pt. 4 
Sept. Sept. 11 
Sept. Sept. 18 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. A 
1943 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87 
1944 89.6 89.6 89.2 88.8 89.7 90.7 81.7 92.5 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937 1938 1939 -1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Year to Date.... 86.3 69.1 79.1 86.2 94.7 @92.4 88.0 89.3 
Year Average .. 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 


g- 
38 


*Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Year 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
56 63 63 60 60 59 59 69 70 73 67 61 64 
65 73 77 
78 75 78 
81 88 92 
102 101 84 
86 688 93 
90 96 


Week ending Aug. 12, 1944—96 
Week ending Aug. 19, 1944—95 
Week ending Aug. 26, 1944—96 


Week ending Sept. 2, 1944—97 
Week ending Sept. 9, 1944—80 
Week ending Sept. 16, 1944—97 


tPer cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the Na- 


tional Paperboard Assn. 


Philip Carey Makes Appointments 


Three appointments to executive positions in the 
sales and advertising departments of the Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Company, producers of building mate- 
rials and industrial products, have been announced 
by E. W. (Pat) Smith, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

Harold D. Bates has been named advertising and 
sales promotion manager. Mr. Bates has had more 
than twenty years experience in the promotion of 
building materials and industrial products and was 
assistant advertising and sales promotion manager 
for Johns-Manville at New York prior to his present 
appointment. 

Chester L. Owens has been named assistant general 
sales manager. Mr. Owens joined the Philip Carey 
Company as a salesman in 1927 and later served as 
branch manager at Omaha and Chicago. For the past 
ten years he has been manager of the company’s 
Cincinnati branch. 

George B. Johnston who becomes general merchan- 
dising manager, was formerly manager of the market- 
ing division. 

In his nineteen years with the Carey organization, 
he also served in various capacities including manager 
of the contract department at Louisville and assistant 
branch manager at Chicago. 

All three men will make their headquarters at the 
Company’s Cincinnati office. 


Buys Extensive Timber Limits 


The Royal Pulp and Paper Company of Saint John, 
N. B., has purchased the extensive tract of timber of 
the Nova Scotia Timberlands Company, on the 
Yarmouth-Digby border. Confirming the purchase, 
H. W. Bridges, manager of the former company, 
pointed out that his company had formerly been 
controlled by American interests, and stated that the 
new owners will cut pulpwood on the property to be 
made into newsprint at their Saint John plant. 





IN THE FIRST PLACE, you need a “whale of a lot” of equipment—much of 
it very special. At our Ansonia plant, for example, there are pits in the 
foundry designed for casting rolls up to 36 feet in total length. There is 
also an assortment of “chills” that makes it possible to cast rolls of any 
diameter from 5 inches to 72 inches and any face length up to 312 inches. 
And there is elaborate equipment for melting and pouring the metal, setting 
up the mold and removing the roll after casting. 


Special tools are required for various machining operations; and for grind- 
ing we have designed and built our own precision roll grinding machines. 
We have also made our own special calipering instruments to enable the 
operators to check the accuracy as the finishing progresses. 


IN THE SECOND PLACE, you need a great store of experience. Especially 
when you are called upon, as we have been, to produce reverse coating 
rolls, round and straight to within one-half of one ten-thousandth inch, 
and giant calender rolls 25 feet in length having a perfectly graduated 
increase in diameter from ends to center of sixty thousandths of an inch. 


Yes, in Ansonia you will find the engineering ability and the necessary 
facilities and experience in America’s largest specialty roll shop. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. © ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles 
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Tappi To Meet At Savannah Oct. 18-20 


Although the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry will hold no general fall meeting 
this year, it is sponsoring a number of committee 
meetings. On October 18-20, 1944, the TAPPI 
alkaline Pulping Committee and the TAPPI By- 
products Committee will sponsor a three day meeting 
at the De Soto Hotel in Savannah, Ga. This meeting 
is open to all interested in the manufacturing prob- 
lems relating to the kraft and soda pulping industries. 
An excellent response has been received from an 
effort to promote attendance, particularly of members 
in the Southern States. Rather than being a com- 
mittee meeting this will probably be a sizable regional 
convention of the Association. 

On Wednesday morning K. G. Chesley of the 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark., and 
Chairman of the TAPPI Alkaline Pulping Committee 
will preside at a round table meeting on “Pulping 
Hardwoods and the Effect of Chip Size on Pulp 
Yield and Quality.” M. W. Bray of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will discuss 
“Hardwood Pulping.” N. F. Robertson of the 
Crossett Lumber Company will talk on “Factors 
Influencing Optimum Chip Size” and R. T. Hudson 
of the Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., 
will discuss “The Effect of Chip Size on Pulp Yield.” 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be a Digester 
Operating Symposium. E, A. Harper of the Bruns- 
wick Pulp & Paper Company, Brunswick, Ga., will 
talk on “Direct vs. Indirect Cooking.” E. H. Hill 
of the North Carolina Pulp Company will report on 
“The Effect of Circulation in Sulphate Pulping” and 
H. O. Ehrisman of the Foxboro Company will deal 
with “Automatic Digester Control.” 

On Thursday morning Otto Kress of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry will lead a round table discussion 
on Problems Involved in Maintaining Sulphidity in 
Sulphate Pulping and will talk on “The Development 
of High Sulphidity in Kraft Cooking Liquors.” 
Vernon Woodside, J. D. Macmahon and G. P. 
Vincent of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., will give preliminary report on “The 
Addition of Synthetic Salt Cake to Green Liquor.” 

On Thursday afternoon K. G. Chesley will preside 
at a discussion of the TAPPI Alkaline Pulping 
Committee Projects dealing with the problems of 
measuring wood, determining yields, utilization of 
waste, etc. 

There will also be a round table discussion on 
Tall Oil sponsored by the TAPPI Byproducts 
Committee. R. H. Stevens of the National Container 
Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla., will preside. 

On the evening of October 19th Edwin C. Jahn 
of the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will be the after dinner speaker. His subject 
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will be “The War Time Picture of the Swedish Pulp 
and Paper Industry. He just returned from Sweden. 

Kirk Sutlive of the Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion, Savannah, Ga., is chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee and will be glad to take care of hotel 
reservations for anyone interested in attending this 
meeting. It is not necessary to be a member of the 
Technical Association to attend. 


TAPPI and Superintendents to Meet 


The New England Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet 
jointly with the Connecticut Valley Superintendents 
at the Wendell-Sheraton Hotel and Pittsfield Country 
Club, Pittsfield, Mass., on October 6-7, 1944. Regis- 
tration will begin at noon on October 6 and will be 
followed by mill visits to Byron Westori Company, 
Crane & Company, L. L. Brown Company, Smith 
Paper Company, and E. D. Jones & Sons. 

Following the Friday dinner H. W. Wilkinson, Jr., 
of the Southbridge Finishing Co., will talk on “Fibers 
and Chemicals Used in Present Day Fabrics.” Joseph 
Schapiro and representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Materials Dealers will talk on 
“Present and Future Problems of Rag Packers.” 
A moving picture “The Color Printing of Cotton 
Fabric” will be shown. 

On Saturday morning Dwight Jones of E. D. 
Jones & Sons will talk on “Stock Preparation.” 
F. L. Simons and Miss Margaret Lynch of Crane & 
Company, will disctiss “Identification of New Fiber 
and Chemicals in Rag Cutting.” This will be followed 
by a round table discussion of the “Application of 
Laboratory Tests to the Rag Room.” 

In the afternoon there will be golf and bridge 
tournaments at the Pittsfield Country Club, followed 
by a Get Together Party given by E. D. Jones & 
sons and a steak dinner accompanied by dancing and 
entertainment. 


Pulp Purification Committee to Meet 


Donald T. Jackson of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., and Chairman of the TAPPI 
Pulp Purification Committee announces that his 
Committee will meet at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Friday afternoon, October 13. The time 
and place was selected because of the meeting of the 
Electrochemical Society on October 12-14. There will 
be a discussion of the details connected with the 
proposed TAPPI annual meeting round table dis- 
cussion of Pulp Bleaching Systems as well as a 
number of other technical subjects. Anyone interested 
in attending should notify Dr. Jackson soon. 
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Phenolic Resins for Paper Base Plastics* 


By H. Kline? 


Abstract 


The phenols, cresols, and xylenols are the primary 
base materials generally used with aldehydes in the 
production of resins for paper base plastics. How- 
ever the selection of materials is not limited to the 
above as there are many possible combinations, the 
selection of which is dependent on the effects desired. 

To meet specified requirements, modifications may 
be made by varying the type of phenolic body used, 
the kind of catalyst, the ratio of formaldehyde to 
phenol, the method of reaction, etc. 

The use of phenolic resins in the beater is con- 
sidered briefly. 


In the production of phenolic resins and varnishes 
for paper base plastics, it is possible to use a large 
number of phenolic materials such as phenol, the 
three isomeric cresols, the six isomeric xylenols, the 
dihydroxy phenols such as resorcinol, and, of course, 
any combination of these. The products most com- 
monly used, at present, are the pure phenol, and the 
cresols and xylenols obtained from the distillation of 
coal tar. While many aldehydes have been tried such 
as furfural, acetaldehyde, and certain sugars which 
are aldehydes, the vast majority of resins for the 
paper base plastics are made with formaldehyde. 
Acid and alkaline catalysts may be used. The acid 
catalysts. produce so-called two-step resins as they 
are thermoplastic unless a further addition of a 
methylene-containing substance is added. The most 
important resins for paper base plastics are made 
with alkaline catalysts. 

While many theories have been expressed as to the 
structural formulae of these resins, the one most ac- 
cepted for the two-step acid catalyzed resin is that 
it is composed of a chain of varying lengths of 
phenol molecules attached to each other by a CH, 
group, Fig 1. 

A two-step resin will consist of a mixture of such 
chains of varying lengths. 

The alkaline catalyzed resins have more formalde- 
hyde combined with the phenols, and in the A stage 
the basic catalyzed molecule will consist of mixtures 
of methylol (CH,OH) derivatives of phenols or 
substituted phenols, Fig. 2. 

These are similar in structure to the two-step resins 
except that each molecule of phenol, or only some, 
will contain CH,OH groups. By attaching to the 
various places possible in such a structure very com- 
plicated resinous products may be obtained. The 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association o 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 14-17, 1944. 

1 Manager and Technical Director, Phenolic Plastics Division, Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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possibilities are further increased by the use of the 
isomeric cresols and xylenols, 

The resin chemist can vary a number of things to 
produce phenolic laminates having the properties 
needed to fill the thousands of requirements where 
paper base laminated is used. In general, paper lam- 
inates must be strong mechanically, good electrically, 
impervious to water and to most chemicals, resistant 
to heat, odorless, resistant to surface scratching, light 
in weight, and low in cost. 

There has not been success as yet, in producing 
the ideal varnish which will give all of the above 
properties just as the paper chemist cannot impart 
to one paper the ideal properties desirable here. 

Furthermore, the many grades of paper that are 
being produced require many varnishes to obtain the 
best laminated with each grade. Thus, the new type 
of high strength papers recently developed require 
special varnishes to bring out this high strength. If 
the paper produced is dense and difficult to impreg- 
nate, in order to obtain certain results a more pene- 
trating varnish must be used to help the situation. 


Resin Modifications 


The resin chemist may modify the following to 
obtain the results desired: 

(1) the type of phenolic body used, (2) the kind 
of catalyst used, (3) the ratio of formaldehyde used 
to the phenol, (4) the method of reaction, etc. 

Other modifications are also possible. The above 
four procedures are discussed in more detail. 


1. Type or PHENOLIC Bopy USED 


Normally phenols, mixtures of cresols and xylenols 
or mixtures of the above are used. There is, of 
course, the ortho cresol, para cresol, and meta cresol, 
and the following six xylenols may also be present 
in coal tar phenolic bodies: (See Fig. 3.) 

Of the above xylenols and 1, 3-2 xylenol is rarely 
found in commercial cresylic acids. In addition to 
the above, small amounts of ethyl phenols and tri- 
methyl phenols may also be found. 

Resins or varnishes (by varnishes is meant merely 
the phenol resin dissolved in a solvent, usually alco- 
hol) made with the above will vary tremendously in 
their rate of set on application of heat and pressure. 
Thus, a varnish made with phenol and the proper 
catalyst may enable the operater to cure paper lami- 
nated only a few minutes and obtain a satisfactory 
material while, if a mixture of certain xylenols is 
used, several hours or longer may be required to ob- 
tain a cured laminated. B 

In general, phenol produces a very fast setting 
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varnish. Metacresol is also very fast in this respect, 
and this is also true of meta xylenol. The ortho and 
para cresols are slowly reactive, yet in certain var- 
nishes for laminated they are highly desirable as 
they produce a certain plasticizing effect. 

The low boiling xylenols are very slow in their 
reaction with formaldehyde and in their ability to 
set-up under heat and pressure. The other xylenols 
fall in between the meta xylenol and the low boiling 
xylenol in their ability to produce fast setting var- 
nishes. 

The ability of the resin chemist to use the proper 
mixtures of phenols, cresols, and xylenols, enables 
him to obtain a large variety of products varying a 
great deal in properties other than their ability to 
cure rapidly or slowly. Thus, one combination will 
produce a laminate very strong mechanically; an- 
other mixture will produce alkali resistant laminated, 
while a third mixture may produce laminated of ex- 
cellent dielectric properties. 


2. Kinp oF CaTALystT USED 


The resin chemist may, by proper choice of cata- 
lyst, vary the speed of cure of a laminating varnish. 
Thus, he may use a slowly reactive phenolic body, 
and speed it up tremendously by the proper catalyst. 
The curing of laminated is affected more by the kind 
of catalyst used than by the amount used. The elec- 
trical properties of the laminated may be controlled 
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there is competition, each trying to grab the formalde- 
hyde. Here again meta cresol is the winner, but 
ortho cresol and phenol are quite close together, and 
para cresol is a poor last. 


4. Metuop oF REACTION, ETC. 


Here the resin chemist has used various types of 
equipment, various temperatures and pressures to ob- 
tain resins differing in size of molecule and other 
properties. 

Lately, due to the shortage of cresols, more of the 
pure synthetic phenol has been required for the pro- 
duction of laminating varnishes, and one of the great 
difficulties was to obtain a general purpose varnish 
to replace the cresol varnishes. The straight phenol 
varnishes can be made to be as good, or better, me- 
chanically but not as good electrically as the cresol 
varnishes. Experience in phenolic resins over the 
last twenty years, has always been that where changes 
in formulation are made to improve certain proper- 
ties, it has often been done at the expense of other 
properties. The object here was to produce a phenol 
varnish good in dielectric properties and, at the same 
time, good mechanically, and in water resistance. 
This has been done by using a phenol modified var- 
nish. That is, the phenolic body was extended with 
certain other agents to improve the electrical prop- 
erties. 


OH OH OH OH On OH 
Cc Hy Hs Hs 
CHs CH; 


1, 3-2 Xylenol 1, 3-4 ee 1, 4-2 Xylenol 
B.P. 203 B.P. 211 B.P. 211 


1, 2-3 Xylenol 
B.P. 218 


1, 3-5 Xylenol 1, 2-4 Xylenol 
B.P. 219 B.P. 225 


Fic. 3 
Types of Xylenol in Coal Tar 


by the type of catalyst within certain limits. 

It is found that certain phenolic bodies, especially 
phenol, are difficult to plasticize in the resin form.* 
Thus, a number of plasticizers may be used in cresol 
varnishes but very few in phenol varnishes. It has 
lately been found that by proper choice of catalyst, 
the phenol varnishes are made much more compatible 
with other modifying agents. The aging properties 
of the varnish are also affected by the type of cata- 
lyst, and it is possible to produce varnishes which 
show practically no change in viscosity even after a 
year’s time. 


3. Ratio oF FoRMALDEHYDE TO PHENOL 


Variations here give certain technical effects such 
as obtaining resins of varying resistance to water, 
etc. Very interesting phenomena are obtained in 
studying the speed with which phenol and the three 
lsomeric cresols will cembine with formaldehyde. 
By reacting the above materials in excess separately, 
it will be found that meta cresol will combine the 
fastest. Phenol is next, followed by para cresol and 
then ortho cresol. 

Where a mixture of the phenolic bodies is pres- 
ent and not enough formaldehyde to combine with all, 
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Most applications for paper base laminated after 
the war will require mechanical and chemical re- 
sistance properties primarily.’ It is believed that 
here the straight phenol varnish will be used as there 
will be a huge phenol capacity when the war is over. 
It appears that a large amount of this will go into 
laminates of various types including not only paper 
base, but also canvas, fiber glass, etc. It is expected 
that molded laminates will be used in very many ap- 
plications not previously used. 

Moisture resistance. One of the important uses 
for phenolic resins in paper base laminates is for the 
phenolic resin or varnish to protect the fibers of the 
paper to prevent water from getting in. Paper base 
laminated is not impervious to water, and when 
samples are placed in hot water, they will increase 
in weight and will swell appreciably. The resin itself 
will be practically unaffected by such a treatment. If 
the resin protected the fibers, the water would not 
get in. To obtain the best protection, special pene- 
trating varnishes must be used. Where extreme re- 
sistance to water and other chemicals is desired, the 
best procedure is to use a‘combination of two*resins. 
Impregnating the paper with a penetrating resin to 
the extent of about 20% is recommended and then 
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with a standard resin to obtain treated paper of about 
50% resin content. Laminated made with such a 
combination will be very much better in resistance 
to water and other chemicals. 

Thus, ordinary paper laminated of approximately 
1/16 to 1/8 inch thick, when tested in water at 95°C. 
for 24 hours, will swell 0.004 to 0.005 inch in thick- 
ness and will increase 4 to 6% in weight. However, 
such laminated made with a penetrating resin first 
coat (Plyophen 5015 is an example), and a standard 
varnish second coat, will increase only about 0.001 
inch in thickness and only 1.5 to 2.0% in weight. 
In both cases the total resin content is 50%. 


Similarly, such paper laminated, when placed in 1% 
NaOH for 24 hours at 95°C., would increase 0.005 
to 0.015 inch in thickness and 10 to 15% in weight in 
the first case, and only 0.001 to 0.002 inch in thick- 
ness and 2 to 3% in weight in the second case where 
the combination of varnishes was used. 


In 5% NaOH at room temperature for 48 hours, 
the first laminated would increase 0.005 to 0.010 inch 
in thickness and 4 to 10% in weight, while the pene- 
trating varnish combination would increase only 0.001 
inch in thickness and 1.5 to 2.5% in weight. The 
same thing holds true in the case of resistance to 
acids, 


Improvements may also be obtained in a similar 
manner in the case of canvas laminated but not to the 
same extent. 


Some UNusuaL RESULTS 


By combining some of the procedures available to 
the resin chemist, it has recently been possible to pro- 
duce paper base laminated, using alpha cellulose pa- 
per or other papers, and impregnating with only 25 
to 35% resin, which was much stronger mechanically, 
and as good electrically, as normal paper laminated 
containing 50% resin. Thus, with the usual type of 
varnish and producing laminated of 50% resin con- 
tent, a tensile strength of about 16,000 to 17,000 
pounds per square inch and a flexural strength of 23,- 
000 to 24,000 pounds per square inch was obtained. 
With the special varnish made with the same phenolic 
body (Plyophen 110-L-18) and impregnating only 
with 25 to 30% resin, tensiles of 19,000 to 20,000 
pounds per square inch and flexural of 26,000 to 27,- 
000 pounds per square inch was obtained. The ulti- 
mate water resistance was also satisfactory. The 
above results were obtained using the usual pressures 


of 1000 to 1200 pounds per square inch in molding. 


Using the same varnish and molding at pressures 
of 50 to 150 pounds per square inch, laminated of 
water resistance and mechanical properties compar- 
able to that obtained with the usual high pressure 
varnish has been obtained. 


. 
WHuenre Impact STRENGTH Is Too Low 


There are many applications now where paper 
laminated is satisfactory except ,that the impact 
strength is too low, and in such cases canvas lami- 
nated is used. Canvas laminated is about three times 
as strong in impact as paper laminated, but the canvas 
laminated is much poorer in tensile strength. 

By applying a very viscous nonpenetrating varnish 
on paper and then curing under heat and pressure, 
a paper laminated approaching canvas in impact 
strength may be obtained. However, its water re- 
sistance will be very poor. When a more penetrat- 
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ing varnish is used, it gets into the paper fibers and 
protects these from moisture, but as the resin itself 
is brittle, it makes the composition more brittle and, 
therefore, the impact strength is reduced. 

Plasticizers. It may be asked why the resin chem- 
ist does not plasticize his phenolic resin, and the an- 
swer is that there have been attempts to do this for 
the past twenty-five years. In the first place, not 
many satisfactory plasticizers have been found. A 
plasticizer for a phenolic resin or varnish must not 
only be compatible with the phenol resin, when both 
are present in a solvent in the A stage, but must also 
be compatible after the resin has been cured under 
heat and pressure. Otherwise, the plasticizer sweats 
out, and the product is of little value. Also, no 
plasticizer has, as yet, been found which does not, 
to a certain extent, harm the water resistance of the 
phenol resin and also the speed of cure of the resin. 
In spite of these difficulties, there are a number of 
plasticized resins which fill a certain need in produc- 
ing laminated for punching stock and other applica- 
tions. 


OPERATING DIFFICULTIES 


While on the face of it the production of paper base 
laminates sounds simple, in actual practice many op- 
erating difficulties are encountered. In order to meet 
the many applications where paper laminated is used, 
the resin producer must sell a large number of dif- 
ferent types of varnishes, each of which excells the 
others in certain properties. The laminator combines 
these varied varnishes with many different grades of 
paper. The result, in actual practice, may be that 
a producer of laminates uses ten different varnishes 
and ten different papers. He, in addition, may have 
several grades varying in resin content using the 
same varnish and same paper. The result is that 
there may be several hundred grades of paper lami- 
nated. 


Use oF PHENOLIC RESINS IN BEATER 


The use of phenolic resins by their addition in the 
beater, or later in the papermaking process, has 
been tried many years ago but with only limited suc- 
cess. The production of resin treated paper or board 
by this method encounters many difficulties in the 
actual process and certain objections in the finished 
paper. Lately, the interest in such procedures has 
greatly increased. The use of a water soluble resin 
in the beater produces the problem of not losing the 
excess resin with the spent water, and also the paper 
thus produced has the properties inherent in water 
soluble resins. That is, they tend to be more brittle. 
The water resistance of such products should, ot 
course, be quite satisfactory. Unless a very large 
application can be obtained for such a product, its 
production may prove to be uneconomical. One way 
to overcome the objections of the usual water solu- 
ble resins would be to use a resin potentially water 
insoluble but which, when mixed with water, forms 
an emulsion stable for only a short time. Such a 
resin can be put into-the beater and, when mixed 
with the water and pulp, will adhere to the paper 
fibers and penetrate to a certain extent. The excess 
water and resin can then be separated by allowing to 
settle in a conical tank, and the resin will settle to 
the bottom and be freed from the water. To work 
out the many problems encountered will require more 
cooperative research by the paper chemist along with 
the resin chemist. 
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The General Aspects of GR-S Rubber 


Saturants” 


By Ralph T. Nazzaro* 


Abstract 


The relative value of synthetic rubbers in general 
for the treatment of paper is discussed. The composi- 
tion, reactions, and properties of rubber latex, GR-S 
latex, and polyvinyl acetate resin are given, Perform- 
ance and test data indicate that GR-S latex may be 
used with and substituted for rubber with satisfac- 
tory results in most respects although it does not have 
the particular combination of physical and chemical 
properties of natural rubber. 


It has been found practical to use Buna § latex 
(now GR-S latex) for the saturation of papers. This 
result should not be construed as a full endorsement 
of the elastomer for the general job of saturation 
from aqueous emulsions and dispersions. The syn- 
thetic latex in its present stage of development merely 
fulfills an immediate emergency demand. 


The commercial development of artificial leather 
for use in the manufacture of shoes is now a well- 
established industry. Natural rubber latex, as a satu- 
rant, became the principal binding agent for loosely 
felted papers, although the production of dense, tough, 
flexible, and resilient papers was also carried on by 
mixing the latex and hydrated: pulp together as a 
slurry. By careful controlling the pH of the mix, it 
was possible to obtain a good stable dispersion of the 
latex prior to flocculation in the usual manner. 


In consequence of the war, manufacturers of rub- 
ber-treated paper have found it necessary to inves- 
tigate other types of elastomers. Because of availa- 
bility and ease of adaptation, vinyl acetate polymers 
in aqueous dispersion have been accorded much fav- 
orable attention and employment. With experience 
in the handling of resinous saturants, certain short- 
comings related to the retention of flexibility have 
been corrected through research. 


The recent introduction of GR-S latex to the field 
of saturation has stimulated further investigation into 
the relative value of synthetic rubbers in general for 
the treatment of papers. The GR-S saturated papers 
offer certain advantages over resinous treated sheets, 
particularly in low-temperature flexibility and per- 
sistence of flexibility, but have neither. the same ease 
of application nor the relatively high tear character- 
istics of low solids resin impregnants. 


No synthetic elastomer or plastic has been found 
which possesses the peculiar combination of physical 
and chemical properties of natural ‘rubber. To appre- 
ciate the significance of such a statement, let us re- 
view briefly the chemical nature of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers, as they affect the work of saturating 
papers. 


The synthetics most widely used as substitutes for 
rubber are all characterized by high molecular weight 
and are principally linear long-chain polymers. They 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
ib Pele ot bape Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 


*Member TAPPI; Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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can be similarly classified as derivatives of vinyl al- 
cohol, CH, = CHOH. Conjugated diolefins contain- 
ing two vinyl groups in a 1,3 position, which poly- 
merize readily to form rubberlike substances, are be- 
lieved to approximate more nearly the structure of 
rubber. 


TABLE I 


Vinyl group: 
Vinyl alcohol: 
Vinyl acetate: 
Vinyl chloride: 
Chloroprene: 


CHOH 

CH — OCOCHs 
CHCl 

CH — C = CH; 


Wan 


Butadiene: 


1 
CH — CH = CH; 
Isoprene: Hs 


CH—C=C 
Hs 


TABLE II 
Rubber, polyisoprene: 
CH:=C—CH=CH: 


Hs 


(monomer) 


CHs 
—C He—C=CH—CH:—CH—C=CH—CH— 
Hs 


(polymer) 


GR-S (Buna S): 
CH:=CH—CH=CHs + CH:=CH 


—CH:—CH=CH—CH:—CH:—CH—CH:—_CH = CH—CH:—_CH2—_CH— 


OQ 


HC=CH + CH;sCOOH——___——» H.c=cH—ott—cH 
CH:—CH—CH:—CH—CH:—CH— 


c c Ac 


Polyvinyl acetate: 


Aside from the theoretical aspects of structure, 
problems relating to saturation must necessarily in- 
volve an understanding of the colloid being employed, 
without which no benefit can be derived from the use 
of the polymer irrespective of its elastic properties. 


Comparative Properties of Rubber Latex, GR-S 
Latex, and Polyvinyl Acetate Resin 


Fresh rubber latex consists of minute particles of 
solid or semi-fluid material (probably the rubber 
hydrocarbon) in suspension in an aqueous serum. It 
is reported to have a pH of about 7.0; the pH of most 
commercial normal latices is made alkaline by am- 
monia to about 10 to 12. Ammonia is utilized as the 
chief preservative for fresh latex in order to prevent 
auto-coagulation from the activity of anaerobic bac- 
teria or from the action of enzymes on the latex pro- 
tein. In addition to organic acids such as acetic, lactic, 
levulinic, and succinic, which are reported to develop 
progressively during the destabilization of the un- 
preserved latex, there are found a number of nonrub- 
ber constituents classified broadly as resins, proteins, 
sugars, and inorganic salts. Rubber latex, therefore, 
can be visualized as a complex emulsion of variable 
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composition with rubber as the principal dispersion 
phase. Rendered ammoniacal, it has good storage sta- 
bility and is readily applicable to various industrial 
processes, including saturation. 

Vulcanization of the rubber will reduce plasticity 
and improve tensile strength, resilience, elasticity, per- 
manent set, and water resistance. Similar improve- 
ments can be made in rubber latex saturated papers 
by skillfully compounding the latex with small 
amounts of powerful, active rubber accelerators, pre- 
ferably in solution, as well as sulphur, zinc oxide, and 
a suitable nonstaining rubber antioxidant. 


TABLE III.—TYPICAL RUBBER LATEX SATURATING 
RECIPE 


. Rubber (from 60% latex) 

. Casein (ammoniacal) 

. Wetting agent (fatty alcohol sulphate) 
. Sulphur 

. Zine oxide 

. Accelerator 

. Antioxidant 


Buna S rubber is a butadiene-styrene copolymer. 
It has recently become available in latex form and, 
where compounded further, can be used as a saturant 
for loosely felted papers. As it is being manufac- 
tured, the colloid is very sensitive to the addition of 
electrolytes, as indicated in Table IV. 

The synthetic can be stabilized by the addition of 
1 to 5% of various surface-active agents, for exam- 
ple, Aerosol OS, Duponol ME, Gardinol WA, Nac- 
conal NR, and Santomerse No. 3. Techniques evolved 
for the evaluation of natural latex stability, i.e., me- 
chanical or working stability, do not forecast true 
values for GR-S latex. Technological methods asso- 
ciated with the handling of natural latex serve as 
excellent guides in the adaptation of the new synthetic 
to old processes. 


TABLE IV 


Amount of 0.25M Electrolytic 
Solution Added to 100 ml. of 


Condition of the Latex after 
Synthetic Latex (40% solids) i 


Admixing Salt Solution 


Fine coagulum and thickening 
Fine coagulum 

Local coagulation f 
Thickened; slight flocculation 
Coagulation 
Coagulation 
Local coa 
Flocculat 
Coagulation 
No flocculation; good 
No flocculation 


NasSiOs-9H:0, 

NaAlOs, 10 ml. 

NasP2Or-10H20, 100 ‘ml. ° 2.2: 

NasSiOz'5H30, 10 ml. 

NasPO¢12H:0, 20 ml. ........ 

NH.Cl, 10 ml. 

26° Baume NH«OH, 100 mi.... 

NazB«Or-10H20, 100 ml. ...... 
GR-S latex is generally marketed at 30 to 55% 
solids under various code connotations, probably re- 
ferring to each manufacturer’s control. The actual 
rubber content is somewhat lower than this figure and, 
although no information has been made public on 
the nature of any nonrubber ingredients, it is under- 
stood that they consist mainly of variable soap con- 
centration, stabilizing agents, some free alkali, and a 
rubber antioxidant. 

The pH of the latex is between 10.0 to 11.0, and, 
if the usual precautions against strong electrolytes are 
taken, the latex can be diluted with water down to 
10% solids without difficulty. It is recommended, 
however, that the latex be fortified beforehand with 
one of the dispersing agents mentioned above and 
that the initial dilution be accompanied with slow 
stirring (10 to 20 r.p.m.). Water is always added 
very slowly to a fortified latex. After the latex has 
been cautiously diluted, the solids can be reduced 
further, if necessary, by adding water containing 0.25 
to 0.50% by weight of Duponol ME or any other 
suitable stabilizer. Protein, such as casein, dissolved 
by alkalis (preferably ammonia), improves the fric- 
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tional stability, but an excess of the alkali will also 
cause thickening of the colloid and flocculation of the 
dispersed phase. Amounts of casein up to 5% based 
upon the dry solids of the latex are beneficial. 

The colloid and the synthetic rubber dispersed 
therein are compatible with natural Hevea latex, 
whereas mixing with reclaimed dispersions of old rub- 
ber usually presents various manufacturing problems 
in stability owing to the high alkali content of most 
rubber dispersions. By compounding the synthetic 
latex with an alkyl-aryl sulphonate type stabilizer and 
about 1 to 2% protein, the admixing in any propor- 
tion follows satisfactorily. 

For normal saturating processes the latex should 
be diluted to 10 to 20% total dry solids concentration, 
depending upon the type of paper or fiber and the 
amount of rubber to be deposited after drying. The 
work in this repor! has been based upon 5, 10, and 
15% solids concentrations, respectively. 

The rubber from GR-S latex can be vulcanized, 
using the general technology adapted from natural 
rubber. The rate of cure is considerably slower, but 
proceeds with less change from overcure or over- 
compounding. A typical formula in Table V is sig- 
nificantly similar to Table II for natural rubber. 


TABLE V.—TYPICAL SYNTHETIC LATEX SATURATING 
RECIPE 


- Rubber (from GR-S latex) 
. Ammoniated casein 
- Emulsion stabilizer (wetting agent) 
. Organic accelerator 
. Zinc oxide 
Sulphur 


VinyL ACETATE 


The resin most commonly associated with the satur- 
ation of paper is vinyl acetate, of which emulsions 
are available, both plasticized and unplasticized. The 
particle size of these emulsions has been on the whole 
larger than the average of other synthetic rubberlike 
latices, but fortunately this condition has not inhibited 
their use as substitutes and replacements for rubber 
in essential civilian products manufactured from im- 
pregnated papers. The technique of applying vinyl 
acetate resins to saturating paper has been reported 
previously. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in re- 
taining the flexibility of papers treated with plastic- 
ized vinyl acetate polymers. Stiffening of resin-satur- 
ated paper has been related to the stability of the 
resin-plasticizer film. The physical characteristics of 
the plasticizers apparently are not measurably changed 
by incorporation into the resin. A plasticizer with 
comparatively high volatility appears to maintain that 
characteristic after having been admixed with vinyl 
acetate resin, despite the fairly high molecular weight 
of the resin and its low vapor pressure. The factor 
of adsorption in the presence of paper fibers also con- 
tributes to the loss of plasticizer away from the resin. 
The solubility and compatibility of the resin-plastic- 
izer system are important considerations in formulat- 
ing a saturant. Studies on plasticizer-vinyl acetate 
mixes reveal that the plasticizer is very loosely held 
by the resin. 

Table VI will illustrate the effect of two represen- 
tative plasticizers for vinyl acetate. It is well to bear 
in mind that plasticizing is a specific effect and that 
the results based upon one resin do not necessarily 
apply to some other polymer. The same amount of 
plasticizer was added to the resin in all tests and sam- 
ples of paper were saturated accordingly. After con- 
ditioning for 24 hours at 70°F. and 50% relative 
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humidity, the values noted were obtained compara- 
tively on the Gurley stiffness tester. 


EFFECT OF PLASTICIZERS ON TEAR 


Figure I shows the same plasticizers as they affect 
the tear strength of a paper treated with saturants 
containing increasing concentration of plasticizer. The 
saturant solids used in this evaluation were taken at 
10%. A rubber latex sheet saturated with a 15% 
solids bath was used as the standard 100 tear. 


TABLE VI.—AVERAGE STIFFNESS OF SATURATED 
SAMPLES * 


Percentage change 
after 200 hr. 


After 120 hr. 


After 72 hr. 
at 78° C 
at 78° C. 
After 200 hr. 
at 78° C. 


1. Triethylene glycol 
di- yl hexoate ...... 
2. Dibutyl phthalate ..... 


® Values recorded in mg. 
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Comparison of Tear Resistance 


The tear resistance of GR-S treated papers is some- 
what lower than a natural latex saturated sheet of the 
same quality paper and same solids deposition. At 
low solids concentration, the GR-S also tehaves more 
poorly than a sheet containing plasticized vinyl acetate 
resin. The resistance of tear follows an upward trend 
as the saturating rubber solids are increased, and, in 
the case of GR-S, a sheet treated with a 15% satur- 
ant approaches the natural rubber tear while surpass- 
ing the resin saturant. Theglatter rises rapidly up to 
10% solids, but appears to flatten out noticeably at 
this concentration and upward to 15% solids. 

Figure 2 compares the curves for the three elas- 
tomers, namely, natural rubber latex, GR-S rubber 
latex, and plasticized vinyl acetate. The perform- 
ance of GR-S rubber as against natural is particu- 
larly interesting after having observed the stress- 
strain characteristics of their respective unvulcanized 
pure gum films. Figure 3 shows a maximum tensile 
of about 260 pounds per square inch for GR-S at 
1600% elongation, compared to a maximum of ap- 
proximately 1600 pounds per square inch at 900% 
elongation for natural rubber. Apparently, a high 
ultimate tensile strength is not the significant criter- 
ion for determining the probable merit of an elas- 
tomer in the field of paper saturation. The prime 
prerequisite seems to be good film formation and ad- 
hesiveness to paper fibers. Undoubtedly the elas- 


Plasticizer Effects on Saturated Vinyl Acetate Sheets 
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Solids Concentrations 


Fic. 2 
Effect of Increasing Saturating Solids 


tomer which combines the property of high tensile 
with cohesiveness and ability to bind will perform 
in a superior manner. Although natural rubber latex 
is still its best replacement’ in the manufacture of 
tough, flexible papers, there is good evidence to be- 
lieve that the almost minor deficiencies of the syn- 
thetic for this work will be overcome either through 
the development of new copolymers or by the addi- 
tion of compatible film-forming reinforcing plastics. 


Tensile Strength-ibs./sq in. 


Percent Elongation 


Fic. 3 
Stress Strain Characteristics 
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With so many prospects on hand, it is unnecessary 
to speculate on the future of GR-S or any other rub- 
ber-like polymer as a saturant. The most that can be 
said is that GR-S latex is filling in the gap between 
natural latex and the elastoplastics. By suitably com- 
pounding GR-S rubber we have substantially im- 
proved the retention of flexibility and have thereby 
removed the variables connected with the use of plas- 
ticizers. Laboratory tests have demonstrated satis- 
factory low-temperature flexibility for GR-S satur- 
ated paper down to —25° to —30° C., whereas plas- 
ticized resin saturants yield most any variation of 
temperature from +20°C. down to —15°C., depend- 
ing upon the choice in plasticizer. Sacrifices in tear 
strength very frequently accompany the accomplish- 
ment of low-temperature flexibility in resin sheets. 


Conclusions 


The physical and chemical properties of GR-S 
latex begin to satisfy as a substitute for the versatile 
natural rubber latex in the impregnation of paper. 
The advantages in the use of Buna S latex oversha- 
dow any objection of importance. 

The better properties of GR-S latex can be stated 
as follows: 


1. It has good film-forming properties and high elongation. 

2. It has good color. 

3. Paper fibers appear to be satisfactorily bound. 

4. It can be stabilized for use commercially by known materials. 

5. Residual odor is not objectionable. 

6. Saturated papers retain their flexibility over a longer period of time 
compared to most vinyl acetate plasticized resins, and, if suitably 
compounded, will also surpass natural rubber sheets, according to 
accelerated aging tests. 


Melamine 


. Flexibility of the saturated papers at low temperatures is superior 
to that of the resin-treated papers. 

. Tear strengths of natural latex standards have been approached 
more nearly with synthetic rubber than with resin. 

. It is compatible with reclaimed rubber and natural Hevea latex. 


The following list gives some of the poorer prop- 
erties of the synthetic: 


1, It has poor tensile strength for its high elongation, imparting a 
relatively “dead feel” to the saturated paper. The synthetic is 
nevertheless superior to resin in this respect. 

- It vulcanizes at a slower rate than natural rubber. 

- The GR-S pure latex rubber has poor film tear under stress. 

. The colloid is.generally less stable in production than either natural 
latex or resin emulsion. 

- The film has limited compatabilities which inhibit reinforcement by 
other known plastics. 


All the disadvantages are critical properties which 
can determine the future of any elastomer in the sat- 
urating field, but the progress made so far has been 
so notable that further improvements can be ex- 
pected in the near future. 
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Laminates" 


By R. H. Malamphy’ 


Abstract 


The many uses to which melamine resins are ap- 
plied and a general summary of the characteristics 
imparted to the various products are given. 

The manufacture of laminates requires special 
characteristics for the necessary components and they 
must be properly adjusted to meet the requirements 
of the conversion processes. Melamine resins are well 
adapied for white and light pastels as well as sheets 
of other colors. They also find use in translucent 
sheets. Among its properties are high resistance 
to abrision and the action of solvents and heat 
resistance. 

In the laminating field they have found use with 
other fillers such as glass fiber, asbestos, textile 
fabrics and plywood. 

The melamine resins are also used in the manu- 
facture of wet strength papers. 


The chemical melamine was first synthesized by 
Liebig in 1834. Melamine is a triazine, the amide of 
cyanuric acid. Liebig’s original paper indicates that 
the prefix “mel” has no particular significance. This 
chemical remained a laboratory curiosity but in recent 
years was available through Eastman-Kodak at 
$40.00 per pound. 

Melamine sublimes at 350° C. while urea melts at 
133° C. and decomposes at a slightly higher tempera- 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 


Feb. 14-17, 1944. 
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ture. Melamine crystals are quite inert and practically 
insoluble in all solvents with the exception of boiling 
water, where its solubility is only 5%. Urea is 
highly soluble in cold water. These same striking 
differences appear when the heat and water resistance 
of melamine resins are compared with the urea 
resins. 

In the early 1930’s, P. W. Griffith of the American 
Cyanamid Company and others were attracted to this 
raw material as a base for synthetic resins. It was 
quickly found that melamine formaldehyde products 
had certain properties superior to urea resins. 
Unfortunately, however, the availability of these 
resins had to wait for the commercial production of 
melamine chemical. Melamine resins were introduced 
to the laminators in 1938 in combination with urea. 
The first all melamine resins began to be used in 
substantial volume during 1939. These resins were 
supplied in the form of a fine, white powder and 
were prepared for use by dissolving in a water-ethyl 
alcohol solvent. 

Melamine resins are highly polar and are com- 
pletely water soluble at certain concentrations. The 
solutions are water clear. Their viscosity is low and 
most types are reactive at lower temperatures than 
are customarily used for phenolic resins. They can be 
cured over a fairly wide range of pH and catalysts 
are not necessary in the laminating process. 


Laminating Process 
The laminating process was a well established part 
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of the plastics industry long before the advent of 
melamine resins having had its beginning about 1910. 
At that time, liquid phenolic resins were being 
developed which could be used to impregnate paper 
and other fillers for the manufacture of sheet 
materials. Some of the first applications were for 
electrical insulation and all are familiar with the 
black instrument boards used in the early radios. 


Synthetic resins are supplied to the laminator 
which are adjusted to a definite specific gravity or 
solids content by the addition of solvents. A roll of 
paper having a satisfactory degree of absorbency is 
led into an impregnating bath containing this resin 
and then floated or pulled through a drying oven. It 
is customary practice in laminating to not only 
accurately regulate the percentage resin absorbed 
or picked up by the filler but to determine the 
percentage of contained volatile matter after drying. 
Careful control of drying speed and temperature is 
necessary for satisfactory removal of solvents and 
to advance the polymerization of the resin, 

Accurate drying not only reduces the resin to 
proper flow characteristics but prevents blistering in 
the press. It is known that low volatile contents give 
best electrical properties, which is rather “obvious 
because of the effect of contained moisture on di- 
electric values. This volatile content may vary from 
3 to 6% or more, but for best electrical properties, 
less than 2% is often desirable. In the production 
of flat sheets, a very dry impregnated filler can be 
used but it should be pointed out that the drier, the 
more brittle the sheet, and, consequently, where any 
forming is to be carried out, the stock must be 
wetter to give acceptable formability. 


Another plant control on the drying operation is 
the flow test, which measures the percentage resin 
squeezed out. of a small test assembly. 


As the treated material leaves the drier, it is 
usually rerolled, but in some cases automatic cutting 
machines have been desirable for large consistent 
production. The treated material may be stored for 
several weeks, if necessary, before cutting to size 
for laminating. Assemblies are built up to the desired 
thickness between steel plates and grouped into a 
pack before loading into one opening of the press. 
Multiple platen hydraulic presses are used. In some 
plants, it is possible to load 48 or more sheets 
simultaneously. The hydraulic pressure is usually 
1000 p.s.i. or more. The platen temperature may 
vary from 140 to 165° C., and the cure time at this 
temperature varies from a few minutes to several 
hours depending upon thickness. 


Following the curing cycle, the press is cooled. 
Generally, cold unloading is preferred to prevent 
warping, as the laminated material has an opportunity 
to adjust itself gradually while under pressure. 
Nevertheless, it is rapidly becoming a practice to 
pull warm or hot whenever possible. The finished 
sheets upon removal from the press are trimmed to 
remove the unfused edges. 


_ The first use to which melamine resins were put 
in the laminating field was the preparation of decora- 
tive sheet materials. Attractive, colored table tops, 
bar tops, and wall paneling were being installed all 
over the country prior to the war. There are many 
logical reasons why high pressure melamine resins 
have been found to be outstanding for this purpose. 


The resins themselves being water-white in the 
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uncured form and resistant to color change in the 
cured form permits their use for white, light pastels, 
or any color combination imaginable. For such appli- 
cations, resistance to abrasion is very important. No 
other plastic material has yet been developed which 
has the hardness of melamine resins or its mar 
resistance. As it is a thermosetting resin insoluble in 
alcohol, acetone, or common organic solvents used for 
cleaning, there is no concern about damage if one 
is careless with his drinks. 

Light colored melamine laminates have been pro- 
duced in the laboratory which were undamaged by 
burning cigarettes, cigars, and matches. The heat 
resistance here plays an important role even though 
it is commercial practice to incorporate a thin sheet 
of conductive metal below the surface to dissipate 
heat. As melamine resins are somewhat more expen- 
sive than phenolic resins, it is customary to use 
the cheaper resins in the core; that is, in the 
manufacture of a decorative panel, plies of phenolic 
impregnated paper are built up to the approximate 
thickness and at least two or more melamine resin 
treated sheets are placed on the surface. It is often 
desirable to balance the assembly by bonding melamine 
sheets to the reverse side to assure maximum dimen- 
sional stability. 

The paper used in such a construction is of various 
types. The core paper is an ordinary absorbent kraft ; 
the barrier sheet applied directly to the core is 
usually alpha-cellulose and preferably pigmented. 
This sheet is necessary to prevent the dark phenolic 
resin from bleeding through to the surface sheets. 
The decorative sheet is a pigmented paper either 
in solid color or printed’ patterns. Linen finish 
or photographic reproductions of marble and wood 
grain have been very popular. 

In order to develop depth of color and maximum 
abrasion resistance, the use of a thin, alpha-cellulose 
or rag paper as a top sheet is essential. This paper 
should be as uniform in formation as possible for 
its function is as a translucent overlay. The overlay 
sheet used is from 1 to 3 mils in thickness and is 
impregnated with a very high percentage of melamine 
resin. It is not transparent, but when cured under 
high pressure, it becomes a transparent surface film. 


Applications 


Beautiful results are achieved with pigmented and 
with patterned papers. Unfortunately, at the present 
time, all white pigmented papers produce a gray white 
and are not comparable to a baked Melmac surface 
coating. Therefore, it is necessary to apply a resin 
pigment mix by spraying or roll coating on the paper 
to develop the intense white desired for most house- 
hold applications. 

During the war, melamine resins have been widely 
used for the production of nameplates, graphic charts, 
and engraving stock. The printed sheet sometimes is 
impregnated, and in other cases absorbs sufficient 
resin from the translucent overlay and the barrier 
sheet. A large quantity of schematic wiring diagrams 
and instruction charts have been made for suppliers 
of equipment to the armed services in which melamine 
has been used throughout. Fluorescent laminates of 
this type have been widely used in military aircraft 
enabling the pilot to read his dials, instruments, and 
nameplates in the dark. 

Engraving stock is prepared by using either a black 
core with white surfaces or the reverse. Letters and 
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numerals stand out by engraving through to the con- 
trasting color. 

As many pieces of equipment for war use require 
instrument instruction plates which can be bent 
in fastening, flexible modifications of melamine resins 
were developed for this purpose. While the outstand- 
ing properties of melamine resins suffer somewhat by 
this modification, the desired degree of flexibility is 
produced. 

Unmodified melamine resins have been used to a 
limited extent for kraft paper laminates, but their 
scope is somewhat restricted due to brittleness. This 
material has a high degree of arc resistance at low 
current densities. 

The laboratory and others have carried out pre- 
liminary evaluation work on the use of melamine 
resins with Mitscherlich high strength papers. 

As mentioned previously in the description of deco- 
rative laminates, high quality alpha-cellulose paper is 
essential. This need is particularly emphasized when 
translucent sheets either of natural white color or 
tinted are prepared. Translucent paper laminates 
have a fair impact strength for a plastic material 
and are outstanding as compared with glass. They 
are weather-resistant and are formable to a degree. 
Color change of natural translucent melamine mate- 
rials after long exposure to ultraviolet light is hardly 
discernible. 

A great variety of pigmented, patterned, and 
photographic reproductions on paper will be required 
in the post-war market. Certain companies in the 
paper industry are producing excellent special papers. 
It should be emphasized that the actual tonnage in- 
volved is not large and that many small special orders 
must be filled by the paper manufacturer to properly 
service its customers in this field. 


Wet STRENGTH PAPERS 


As previously described, Melmac resins are used by 
the laminator in water-alcohol solution. Straight 
water could be used as a solvent and one of the 
reasons alcohol is needed is to impart wet strength 
to the paper. If approximately 3% of a melamine 
resin acid colloid is incorporated, the absorbency of 
the paper is not appreciably affected but it is over 
60% as strong when wet as when dry. There is im- 
proved wet rub resistance and the paper has not been 
embrittled. The dry tensile strength has been im- 
proved and it can be folded repeatedly without 
fracture. This melamine resin treatment of paper has 
not only simplified its use by the laminator but has 
opened applications for paper where it has previously 
been excluded due to the great loss of strength upon 
becoming wet. Even at high humidities and elevated 
temperatures, this improvement is retained after long 
storage. 


FILLERS OTHER THAN PAPER 


Glass fibers in the form of fabric or mat are 
available for impregnation which can be bonded with 
melamine resins to give outstanding properties. The 
glass fiber has remarkable physical strength and in 
combination with melamine, can be used to very great 
advantage. For example, the armed services required 
a strong laminated material possessing good electrical 
properties and resistance to burning. Melamine-glass 
cloth combination is satisfying this requirement, 
because melamine is high in nitrogen and is self- 
extinguishing. It is believed that melamine-glass cloth 
laminates are probably the most heat resistant plastic 
materials yet developed. This product has been 
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exposed continuously for several weeks at 500° F. 
without appreciable damage. The arc and tracking 
resistance of melamine resins are available in this 
composition at maximum value, which is more than 
200 seconds by the A.S.T.M. method. 


Asbestos papers and fabrics are used in great 
variety. Melamine resins are highly compatible with 
asbestos and produce excellent heat resistant laminates 
as they readily cure at a high pH. 

Cotton fabrics ranging from light muslins to heavy 
industrial ducks have been used for a variety of 
applications. A matrix for asbestos shingles is a 
typical example. The melamine laminate is used in 
this case because there is no danger of staining the 
white shingle during molding and since the high 
abrasion resistance gives durability permitting many 
thousand impressions from one matrix. 

Considerable exploratory work has been conducted 
with rayon and a variety of synthetic fibers. It may 
be that some of these are in actual commercial use. 

Modified melamine resins are available for low 
pressure laminating. These have adequate flow for 
good bonding at 50 p.s.i. pressure. They impart 
excellent.rigidity, heat resistance, and water resistance. 


May Be of Post-War Importance 


One of the most interesting uses for melamine 
resins, which may be of great importance post-war, 
is the impregnation or surfacing of plywood. A paper 
impregnated overlay of melamine resin is pressed on 
during the hot bonding of the plywood, at the usual 
250 p.s.i. pressure. The wood grain is brought out 
through the translucent sheet giving a very attractive 
appearance. As is the case in making ordinary 
laminates, the finish depends on the plate used against 
the surface. In other words, a glossy sheet of metal 
will impart a lustrous finish while a dull plate will 
produce a mat finish. Handsome, durable plywood 
can be produced in this fashion by surfacing irregular 
and low cost cores with select, thin veneers and a 
melamine paper top sheet. 


Other Interesting Uses 


There is a possible market also for papers of 
greater thickness and a less rigid quality requirement, 
for surfacing cheap plywood where outdoor durability 
is needed without consideration of appearance. In 
this case, the wood grain shows through due to the 
pressure on the high spots of the rough cut veneers. 
Comparative tests at Forest Products Laboratory and 
elsewhere have shown that melamine resins are 
unexcelled in outdoor durability. 

There is confidence that the outstanding properties 
of melamine laminated plastic will lead to even greater 
use for wall paneling, table tops, bar and counter 
tops. The refrigerator industry has used substantial 
quantities for breaker strips and door liners in the 
past and will, undoubtedly, resume the use of mela- 
mine-paper base laminates when production is again 
authorized. 

It is felt in some quarters that a variety of house- 
hold applications, including fixtures and equipment 
for the bathroom and kitchen, will be developed. 
There is, undoubtedly, a great potential market in the 
lighting field for translucent materials. Store fronts 
are another practical possibility. The automotive, 
aircraft, and railroad industries will, undoubtedly, 
find numerous uses for this laminated material when 
new designs are inaugurated. 
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PAPER 
NAPKINS 


ANy fold desired. Plain, embossed or printed — 
our machines will make them. @ High speed. An excel- 
lent product. Lowest production costs. @ Start your 
post-war production program with the best equipment. 
Plan for this production now. ® We will send complete 
information — ask us. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO *GREEN BAY* WIS 


WORKING Vim LIBERTY 


‘ Mace 
AFTER 116 YEARS 


Continuous service te the Industry teday—we are devoting 
our engineering and manufacturing facilities te the production ef 
machines or parts vital to the war and to victory. However your 
—— and repair requirements will receive our best 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plant and Offices at South Windham, Connecticut 


September 28, 1944 


Producers of | 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 99!2% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 


Exas GuL4SULPHUR (6. 
75E.45" Street New York 17,NY. Inc. 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 


y 
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Li. PULP € PAPER “7% 
PET Se Ph 


(NIAGARA DIVISION) 


on Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago II, Illinois 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Tighter Paper Supply Situation Is Indicated In Fourth Quarter— 
Pulp Allocation For Balance of Year of 2,659,849 Tons Is Approxi- 
mately the Same As In.Past Quarter — Waste Paper Is Active. 


Office of the Parer Trapge JourNAL, 
Wednesday, September 27, 1944. 


A continuance of a tight supply of paper for civilian 
use is indicated in allocations for the final quarter 
of this year. So far as the future is concerned, reports 
issued at the conclusion of the Over-All Paper Indus- 
try Advisory Committee meet, the War Production 
Board stated in part that, “the general paper and 
paper board shortage and high demands for paper 
will continue pfobably for ten months after “Victory 
in Europe.” 

Decrease in the supply for the trade in various 
types of paper and paper board are indicated by the 
WPB reports in the fourth quarter of this year, 
compared with the first quarter. These are; book 
and groundwood, 83% to 79% and fine papers, 
73% to 56%. The latest estimate of the shortage 
in the civilian printing paper field is 55,000 tons, 
which can be partially offset by the use of stocks 
on hand and the utilization of such heavy weight 
papers as are available in stock piles, 

Paper production for the week ended September 16 
was estimated at 94.8%, compared with 92.2% for 
1943, with 85% for 1942, with 103.8% for 1941, 
and with 85.0% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended 
September 16 was 97.0%, compared with 98.0% for 
1943, with 81.0% for 1942, with 99.0% for 1941, 
and with 74.0% for the corresponding week for 1940. 


Wood Pulp 


_ Fourth quarter allocations of wood pulp aggregat- 
ing 2,659,849 tons is approximately the same as for 
the preceding quarter. This tonnage is allocated for 
the production of a minimum of 4,358,460 tons of 


paper and paper board for the final quarter of 1944, 
beginning October 1. 


Pulp, allocation for non-paper products, as rayon, 
cellophane, plastics molded and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts require an additional 5,000 tons over the third 
quarter. This increase is largely caused by more 
high-tenacity rayon yarn. A total of 41,023 tons of 
pulp is marked for export in the fourth quarter, 
compared with 47,821 tons in the third quarter. 


Rags 


Mill buying of new cotton cuttings is reported 
active by producers of fine papers. Demand is steady 
in a wider market and involves a good tonnage. Prices 
are quite strong and are firmly maintained at ceiling 
levels. 

Demand for old cotton rags is heavy in the roofing 
grades. Prices are strong. Trading in old whites was 
notably active this week and demand for blues and 
thirds is reported good. 


.Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill demand for old rope, particularly for good 
Manila fiber, is insistent and the demand for all 
fibers is active, not only in the paper industry but 
also by plastic manufacturers. Prices are firm at 
ceilings. 

Scrap bagging continues slow, with signs of 


improved activity. Only slight gains are reported at 
this date. Prices are soft and continue nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


The metropolitan market reports a tight supply 
situation in most grades of paper stock this week. 
Mill buying is active and supplies are well absorbed. 
Improved collections are reported in this area, with 
more marked improvement in the middle western 
states. Prices are firm at ceilings. 


Twine 


Demand is good for such grades of twine as are 
available for civilian consumption. Prices are firm. 
No important change in the market situation has 
been reported this week. 


Paper Men Meet in Philadelphia 


A well attended noon meeting of the Paper Trade 
Association of Philadelphia was held on September 13 
at the Downtown Club in the Public Ledger Building 
in Philadelphia. Those attending were privileged to 
obtain first hand information on the domestic disposal 
of Government surplus paper and paper products as 
related by Mr. C. A. Dickerson, head of the Paper 
Branch of the Surplus Properties Division of 
Treasury Procurement. Mr. Dickerson’s talk was 
enthusiastically received. 

W. G. Leathers of the N.P.T.A. Staff was also 
present to discuss the latest aspects of various 
Government activities including renegotiation, OPA 
regulations, and the 4th quarter pulp allocation for 
paper bags and wrapping papers. Also covered briefly 
by Mr. Leathers were certain features of post war 
merchandise expansion in the fields of frozen foods. 
locker packages and dairy products. A lively discus- 
sion of other national and local trends followed the 
two talks. 


Santa Rosa Starts at Pensacola 


The Trinity Bag and Paper Company, Inc. 
25 West 43rd street, New York City, sales agents 
for the Florida Pulp and Paper Company, Pensacola, 
Fla., announces that the board mill of the Santa Rosa 
Pulp and Paper Company (a subsidiary of the 
Florida Pulp and Paper Company) will start opera- 
tions about October 1. 

For the present, the product of the new mill will 
be used exclusively for war requirements. Later, 
it is intended to manufacture high grade bleached 
and unbleached sulphate board for the trade. James 
H. Allen is president and general manager of both 
mills. 


J. O. Ross Opens Boston Office 


The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation of New 
York has announced the opening of a new branch of- 
fice at 79 Milk street, Boston 9, Mass. The Boston 
office is to be in charge of Frank W. Partsch, vice- 
president. 
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A message for progressive minded manufacturers of products sold to 
coarse paper jobbers — wholesale grocers, drug and chain groups — 


If you are interested in war-end expansion on the Pacific coast when the 
coming era of adequate supply of your product will warrant expansion and 
you are not represented—or not satisfactorily represented—here, we have 
room for additional selective non-conflicting mill accounts who we can 
offer economical experienced representation. 


EUGENE SINGER COMPANY 


6305 Yucca Street 


PRICE & 
PIERCE 


SDD DDI bee ke 


3 SSS 
WW “-~n 


60 East 42 Street 


New York. N.Y. 


This interesting folder de- 
scribes the working ranges of 
twenty-eight types of slitters 
and roll winders used in the 
paper manufacturing and 
converting industries. Write 


for your free copy today. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6] Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11) West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


QUALITY 
FOURDRINIER 


WIRES 


for the 
Paper Industry 


Gives 1B 


# CLEVELAND 10, OHIO: 


For High-Speed, Dependable 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES: 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


|. Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-ink Presses, Waxing, 


Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machincs. 


BROOKLYN. N.Y 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, September 27, 1944. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe continue firm 
and unchanged. Demand is moderate. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works; 
the powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Current demand is heavy 
but supply is reported adequate, as production is high. 
Quotations are unchanged. Prices on bleaching powder 
range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in drums, car 
lots, at works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues very heavy. 
Production high but supply is inadequate. Market is 
tight. Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds ; 
flake and ground is quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds; all 
in drums, car lots, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are un- 
changed. Current demand is reported fair. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per 
ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, 
at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per 
long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Demand reported heavy with all essen- 
tial requirements met. Quotations are unchanged. Chlorine 
is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single 
unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports higher prices on 
some grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $5.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah. “FF” 
rosin is currently quoted at $5.58 per 100 pounds, i 
barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
currently quoted at $5.86 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are reported_ un- 
changed for the current week. Consumption is reported 
moderate for the week. Domestic salt cake is quoted at 
$15 per ton, in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 
per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for domestic 
requirements and market is tight. Production lower, 
but stocks are higher at plants at this date. Quotations 
continue unchanged. Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Shipments of corn are reported coming in 
in small lots as farmers are not selling freely and outlook 
appears more uncertain. Quotations unchanged. The 
pearl grade is quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds; powdered 
starch at $3.83 per 100 pounds; all prices in bags, car 
lots, f.0.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA — Demand reported 
active. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is currently 
quoted at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 


SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Demand active. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; 
the price at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Prices on tale continue unchanged. Demand 
good. Domestic grades are currently quoted at from 
$16 to $21 per ton at mines; Canadian at $24 per ton. 
All prices in car lots. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract... *$58.00 @ 
Sheets 66.00 “ 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
* Zone A, f.o.b. Mill 
Sugoretandané 
rapping ....*$5.25 @ 
No. 1 rapping. « “350 ; 
Standard rapping*4.75 “ 
Standard Ba; *4.375 “ 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Ltt 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1 1.12%“ 
White No. 1 M. G. 1.10 “ 
White No. 500. ” 
White No. 2 — 
Anti-Tarnish ‘ ” 
Colored .. . - 
at x08 a ™ 
Manila * 

Toilet-—1 M. Sheets— 
Unbleached . 

Bleached Sve 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 “ 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 “ 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 
Bleached, Jr. 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib..... 6.00 
No. 2 Manila Wra 
ping, 35 Ib. 5.75 


Boards, per ton— 
News 
Chip 
Sel. 


bit) 


"48.00 <« 
Mla. L1. Chip*60.00 “ 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 ‘“ 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*63.00 “ — 
Binders Boards... 84.00 ‘ 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

nds Ledgers 


100% 
Rag 


ae ‘1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 
32.20“ 37.75 33.35“ 39.25 

wees cone 29.90% 35.00 

23.00 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 

oo cece S200 87.95 

18.70“ 22.75 19.90% 24.25 

16.40 20.00 17.55“ 21.50 


ag 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra, 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 

White, Assorted Items. 

Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 

No. 1..$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
No. 2.. eS 291273 $080 2 1533 
No. 3.. 9.20 11.25 10.35 12.50 
No. 4.. 8.90“ 10.75 10.05“ 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15, 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 one 
. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60“ 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 


11,15 “ 
No. 1 Antique (water- 
ked 


lw lwl@lel--l--b 


— 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less: Freight 
Not Exceeding OPA Allowances, 

Bl. Softwood Sulphite 

Unbl. Softwood Sulphite 

Bl. Hardwood Sulphite 

Unbl. Hardwood Sulphite 

Bl. Mitscherlich 81.00 
Unbl. Mitscherlich ..72.00 @ 82. 

N. Bleached Sulphate .00 


S. Bleached Sulphate 
- Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 
N. 


Semi Bleached Sulphate... 
Unbl. Sulphate 

S. Unbl. Sulphate 

Bl. Soda 

Unbl. Soda 

Groundwood 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Pesto of Wet Wood 


Northeast 


Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


50%-80% Air 
Dry Weight 


West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Prodecers of Dry Wood 


Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) .... 
Should freight charges actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
on “y.~ to Mill £. o b. N. Y.) 
rt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.. 6.50 @ 7.25° 
Silesias No. 1 == 6 S75 
New Unbleached... 6. es 
Blue Overall ...... . 
Fancy .ccceccccece 
Washables ° 
Bleached Khaki Cut- 
TINGS .ossereeeee 
Unbleached Khaki 
Cuttings .....6.+.., = 
* OPA Maximum Prices. 
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War Loan. 


1 ne 
Scheduled for aad e < 


.00 
9.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
00 
.00 
.00 


PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 


] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) frp-dstve letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- td Competitive progress boards. 


ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 


2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. ' cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 

tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 

3 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


employee. 
EET y RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 
4m ING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- Z to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 


tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. th aaa : 
: e end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
ae them in sales procedure. Have them carefully upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
y the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. fully detailed plan—NOW! 
5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) Aénsse, speeches and announcements of the opening 
ly. 


86. 
7 
8 
7 
7 
6. 
72. 
68. 
50. 


8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 
the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Counc 
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“44 
Ul Rage 


laneous ... “oho 


No. 2— 
Miscellaneous _...°2.65 


“Bepecked ees a te 


4 Maniis ‘Rope. > 5.75 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rage 


All Prices nominal 
New Rags 
Sew Dark Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Fiannelettes... 5.50 
New White Gaioes - 7.00 
ew Light Oxfo: eee 
New Light Prints. 3.00 


~ ‘Old os 


1 White Linens. 
2 White Linens. 
2 White Linens. 
1 
2 


go Nene pope 
minh 
a Bs 


uooun 


awn 


White Linens. 

White Cotton. 

White Cotton. 

3 White Cotton. 

4 White Cotton. 
ht ae. ° 2.00 

t Prints. 
t Prints... 
fet Cottons. 


UwOrKsDONND 


Prppopww sew 290 
SSH33/ | SRASSSAARI SS 


wren 


. es ee 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 


pe gg i — 

‘or: pence owes eee 
Domestic ... 425 @ 

Wool Tares, light.... 

Wool Tares heavy... 


Bright Bagging 


aoe Threads 

1 Sisal Strings. . 
“Sized S 

OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


‘“o. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
cut 


Wii 
Pm Cuts.... 3.12% — 
ard White 


Shovings. unruled. 2.87%** 

No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 @ 

Soft White Shavings, 

OME CUl....+...+++ 287%" 


No. 1 

Sct" Wine sings, 25° 7 

BID, scnccgcscccs B15 & 

No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
pospeccegescs OPES” 

No. 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 

Rik saoencnsssag AReee™ 

No. 1 Groundwood 

Fly dast Shavings 1.25 * 

No. 2 M G 

gees Fly Leaf 


Sha . 
Mixed ( lored Shav- 


Coiored Shavin 
Overissue 


No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut. 

New Manila Envelope . 


Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 
= ae Cc 


rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 

New 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Kraft 
New Jute Corrugated 

Cuttin 
Old 100 

rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated — 
tainers 1.40 
Box Board Cuttings. 72%" 
White —- News.. i 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 

Old Corrugated Con- 
CRBETS ..cccccces BEY 

Mill Wrappers....... 1.10 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India .....eeeeees 
White Hemp...... 

Fine Polished— 


Unpolished— 


‘a 
Tube Rope... 
wall Paper....... 
in peccee 
Sn Biber’ Rope... 
CORIOM cccccccees. a 
‘ierd oa 
Medium Java........ 
Mex. Sisal.. 
Manila 


ss eeees 


eeeeeereseees 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 

Shirt Cuttings— s 
New White No. 1.......... 
New White No. 2 
Light Silesias........cccee 
Bia Silesias, soft........ 
New Unbleached .......0.. 
Washable Prints ........ 
Washable No. 1.......000. 

eee 


Cottons—According to eaten 
Washable shredding ..... 
Fancy Percales ... 
New Black Soft . 

Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings 
Bleachable Cotton Cuttings. . 
Men’s Corduroy ......e.00. 
Ladies’ Corduroy . 
Cottonades 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


Wkune No. 1— a 

eacked & - oo 
Miscellaneous ed en 
Miscellaneous No. 2 = 3 a — 


eeeeeescse 


ai. No. 2— Re 


- 290 

Thirds and Blues— 

Miscellaneous .... 1.80 ® 

Repacked coe SD. * 
Black Stockings— 

(Export) ........Nominal 
Roofing Stock— 

Foreig?> No. 1....Nomina) 

Domestic No. 1... 1.55 

Domestic No. 2... 1.45 


Roofin Bogeing. oe +e a“ 
Old Manila , se 


Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


J 3.50 
No. 1 Clean bright-- 
Sisal BD cccccccscceces OF 
No. 2 Clean ht— 
Sisal Strings ......secessee 08 
Sisal Jute ......++-- 02% “ 


7 sees 325% 3.90 


MO. Recsssess 
Noodle LS 180 
"4.35 


Wool Tares he ... 4.00 


0294 


No. 1 New 
Burlap 3.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. . Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
GUE coccaccccccess Saree” 

No. 1 Hard White 
2.87%" 


Shavings, unruled.. 
Soft White 

2.50 « 
1.65 


White Blank News.. 
Soft White Shavings. 


% Ledger, colored 
Heavy Boos 


Box Board Cuttings. : 
asemesyee Cc 


Old. Corsngased Con- 
tainers 

Overissue News...... 1 

No. 1 News... ..... 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87% @ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 “ 
Soft waite Shavings, 
ane - 2.15 66 
. 1.675% 


, 1.12% 


Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 

. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 “ 
Mixed Colored Shav- — 


ings 
4 Menie Envelope 
2.87%" 


one cut 
Hard White Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Tee Sorted No. 1 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 

Bag Cuttings 275 « 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

3.25 

beesess Bane™ 


New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 
White and Colored 

Tabulating Cards.. 2.25 “ 
Ground Wood Tabu- 

lating Cards nae | 
White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Kraft a 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .95 “ 
Overissue News...... 1.10 “ 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%* 
New corenaesed Cut- 

tings. raft 2.25 «* 
Old soe ‘Kraft Cor- 

rugated Containers 1.75 ‘“ 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers ... 1.40 “ 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tings cccccee 10TH" 
Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Cupar. Bagging— 


Sisal Rope No. 1.. * 
Sisal Rope No. 2....%. 3s ss 
‘ixed Rope 7G) 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 


Domestic s * 3.00 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Soft Jute Rope ae? 
Phreads. 3.00 “« 


ute 
one eas Burlap.... 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

South American... 


3.50 
« 9.00 


Wool Tares— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestie 4.25 
Aust. Wool Pouches... — 
New Zealand Wool 
Pouches ....... 
New Burlap Cuttings 4. 75 
Heavy Balin ‘Bagging 4.00 
Paper Mill agai ng.. 2.50 
No. 2 Roofing Bagging 1.35 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .04%@ 
Fancy Percales.... .04%4* 
New White No 1. .063%4* 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes ° 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 


—— 
eo 
—— 


Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 

Silesias No. 1 

New Black Silesias.. 

Red Cotton canes 

oe Unbleach ‘ 

Blue Cheviots .... 

Fancy 

Washable 

Khaki Cuttings .... 
O. D. Khaki...... 
Corduroy 

New Corns 

B. V. D. Cuttings.. 


Domestic <a (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 
- and Blues, ~ 


acked ° 
old Blue Overails... 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
cked 

Miscellaneous ..... 

Black Stockings ...- 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 


ee 


#855 


2 ~ 
Zit Fi 
errer te 


ee 


uality B.. 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope.. 


* OPA Maximum Prices 
Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


. 4 
s Be gen: A. 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 

New Checks and Blues.. 

Old Fustians . 2 2 (0 

Old Linsey Garments. . "Geom 
New Silesias (nomia' 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
4.37%": 


Hard White 
unruled. 2.87%‘ 


No. 1 
Shavings, 


No’ 1 Soft White 


Shavings a4. 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 


No. | Heavy Books 
& Magazines....... 
White Blank News.. 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
Overissue News 
o 1N 
No. 1 Mixed Pa 
No.- 1 Roofing 
No: 1 Roofing B 
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